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Edilerial Comment 


by a teindie od. Chose 


Governor’s Action Stems Teacher Exodus 


Thanks to Governor Darden and to the patience 
of teachers, many Virginia classrooms now have 
teachers who otherwise would have been lured into 
the greener pastures of business and industry. 


Last April we said: 


Governor Darden’s action in increasing the State appro- 
priation for public schools by $750,000 for the school 
year 1943-44 may result in the return next fall of hun- 
dreds of Virginia teachers who would have left the pro- 
fession otherwise. 


We are happy to report that the prediction has 
come true. Most Virginia teachers have stuck to 
their tasks and the teacher shortage in Virginia is 
less acute than had been feared. 

It is only fair to add that this happy result was 
due not so much to the salary increases provided by 
the Governor's use of his emergency powers as to the 
hope aroused of more adequate measures to come un- 
der the same dynamic leadership. 


“Now or Never for the Schools’ 


Following the recent announcement of State Comp- 
troller Henry T. Gilmer’s estimate that the net un- 
obligated surplus in the State General Fund will reach 
$19,000,000 at the end of the biennium, the Rich- 
mond News Leader used the above caption for a 
brief and pungent editorial which we are quoting 
below in full: 


It is now or never in this generation! If the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia will go boldly ahead in sup- 
port of the public schools, the finances of the State 
can be adjusted to the new charge. Once it is ad- 
mitted by the dominant political leaders that schools 
come first in any program of advancement, Virginia 
can find the money for them. She did this when the 
road program fired the imagination of the people, and 
she can do it again. The existing surplus and the 
prospect of large revenues for the next year or two 
make a start simple. After we have made the start 
and have observed the rapid improvement in the pub- 
lie schools, we may be sure that when the inevitable 
hard times come, we shall not stint public education. 
If we are overcautious now and refuse to make any 
material educational advance, because of a postwar 
decline in revenue, then the opportunity for public 
education on a new level will have passed. Those 
political influences that never have given more to the 
schools than they had to appropriate under pressure 
will have a new argument for parsimony. Yes, it’s 
now or never. All the forces of education in Virginia 
should realize this and should prepare for the great- 
est of all their legislative campaigns. 


Shall it be now? 


Concerning Employment of Local Teachers 


Under the salary schedules that have prevailed in 
Virginia the employment of a large proportion of 
local teachers is both necessary and sound. Many 
teachers will accept positions in their home communi- 
ties at salaries they would not consider were it neces- 
sary to board away from home. In spite of all argu- 
ments to the contrary, superintendents and school 
boards quite naturally have employed a preponder- 
ance of local applicants because in most cases they 
have been the best qualified applicants available. 


This practice has given Virginia a higher type of 
teaching personnel than could have been secured 
otherwise for the salaries paid. Local teachers, the 
backbone of many school systems even in normal 
times, have proved the salvation of schools under 
war conditions. Without them many of our schools 
would now be placarded, ‘‘Closed for the Dura- 
tion’’, and their pupils likely candidates for the grow- 
ing roll of juvenile delinquents. 


While recognizing the debt that schools owe to 
these faithful teachers, we should not make the mis- 
take of thinking that the practice of filling most school 
positions with local applicants is the best procedure. 
A teacher who goes from the schools in her local 
community to teachers’ college and then back to 
teaching in the same schools has knowledge of one 
community and one school system only and is likely 
to bring few fresh ideas into the system. Moreover, 
the practice of filling all possible vacancies with local 
girls leads to pressure on superintendents and school 
boards which makes it difficult to eliminate poorly 
qualified applicants. 


When peace comes, it is to be hoped that salaries 
will have reached a level which will permit general 
establishment of policies limiting the proportion of 
local teachers to a minority of the total number 
of teachers in any system. Furthermore, it probably 
would be well to insist that local applicants have at 
least two years of successful experience in other sys- 
tems. Such a policy would force teachers to secure 
some knowledge of at least one other community and 
one other school system, thus broadening their hori- 
zons. It would give the superintendent of schools 
a more objective basis for judging the qualifications 
of local applicants and relieve much of the local pres- 
sure for the employment of those with doubtful 
promise of success as teachers. 
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JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 


Newport News, Virginia, has 

been a member of our Board 
of Trustees for 15 years and its 
chairman during more than a dec- 
ade. By his foresight and clearness 
of purpose, he has been a steadying 
influence in the Association during 
one of the most critical periods of 
its history. He has seen it through 
the construction of its fine new 
building; through the difficult task 
of finding an able executive secre- 
tary to succeed J. W. Crabtree: 
through the ups and downs of the 
depression amid bank failures, that 
with less wise management might 
have cost our Association dearly; 
through farreaching changes in 
charter and bylaws. 

It was, therefore, a fitting trib- 
ute to his long and able service and 
to his fine qualities that although 
because of illness he was unable 
for the first time in nearly 20 years 
to be present at our summer meet- 
ing, he was unanimously re-elected 
chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees. We take this opportunity on 
behalf of his associates and many 
friends who missed him at the In- 
dianapolis meeting to express our 
appreciation of a man who has 
contributed so much to our com- 
mon professional welfare and to 
give an account of his achievement, 
which in itself reflects a period of 
remarkable development in educa- 
tion both in his native state of 


J veo H. SAUNDERS of 
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The Chairman of Our Board of Trustees 





Dr. Saunders’ distinguished services to education are recognized 
in this article, reprinted from The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association for September, 1943. 





Virginia and in the nation as a 
whole. 


Always Stands for Principle , 


Before becoming a member of 
the Board of Trustees, Dr. Saun- 
ders served as NEA Director from 
Virginia. As director and as trus- 
tee, he has been, in the words of 
NEA Secretary - emeritus J. W. 
Crabtree, ‘‘a constant source of in- 
spiration in the successful move- 
ments in the Association. He has 
had the vision to look ahead and 
to see possibilities and to inspire 
others to see far ahead. He knows 
when to say ‘yes’ and when to say 
‘no.’ He always stands for princi- 
ple.”’ Said President Flora at In- 
dianapolis: “I know of no man 
who has given more of his time 
and thought to this Association’s 
affairs than Dr. Saunders.” 

At the Life Membership dinner 
in 1942, when the mortgage to the 
NEA headquarters building was 
burned, special tribute was paid to 
the three men most responsible for 
this achievement: J. W. Crabtree; 
Walter E. Siders, former Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees; 
and Dr. Saunders. Florence Hale, 
long associated with Dr. Saun- 
ders in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, said of him: ‘He has 
fought to safeguard the permanent 
fund, often in the face of great 
opposition. He has fought for it 
just as a man fights to save his own 
home, because he knows that, 
however rosy the present, security 
for the future is the important 
thing. Dr. Saunders has never been 
one to hesitate between duty and 
popularity and never has this fact 
been better illustrated than in this 
fortunate financial situation which 
tonight makes us a proud family 
with a home of our own, a roof 
over our heads, and no mortgage 
to worry and distress our souls.”’ 

In his own state of Virginia, 
Dr. Sgunders has been a leader in 
the state education association, 


having served as president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, chair- 
man of the board of directors, 
chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, and chairman of the board 
of trustees. 

In 1905 he led in the reorgani- 
zation of the Virginia association 
combining the organization of su- 
perintendents, trustees, state teach- 
ers association, and the Coopera- 
tive Education Association into one 
annual conference. During his 
presidency of the VEA, its mem- 
bership doubled. 

The range of his service in the 
Virginia schools includes teaching 
in a rural school; principalships in 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Rich- 
mond; superintendency of city 
schools; member of the state de- 
partment of education and presi- 
dent of the state board of educa- 
tion. In recognition of his forty 
years of contribution to Virginia 
education, educators of his state 
gave a testimonial dinner honoring 
Dr. Saunders in 1936. 

He has been superintendent of 
schools in Newport News since 
1921. He has been characterized 
by faculty members there as an 
administrator who respects at all 
times the integrity of the teacher 
as an individual. The stadium on 
the high school athletic field at 
Newport News bears his name as 
a token of the affection in which 
he is held by those who know him 
best. 

Secretary Willard E. Givens 
voices the sentiments of Dr. Saun- 
ders’ friends and associates in the 
National Education Association 
when he says: “He is firm, yet 
kindly; has deep convictions, yet 
is tolerant and well balanced; is 
stout-hearted, but gentle; is inde- 
pendent, yet the soul of coopera- 
tion; is a fighter, yet clean. He is 
the kind of man “Tennyson must 
have had in mind when he wrote 
‘Live pure; speak the truth; right 
the wrong; else wherefore born.’ ” 
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Making the Best of What We Have 


HE Virginia State Planning 

Board is setting in motion a 

program of diversified im- 
provements in the utilization of 
the State’s raw materials and nat- 
ural resources which, when the 
plan is placed in operation, should 
have far-reaching economic effects 
within the State. This contem- 
plated program provides both the 
junior and senior high schools of 
the State with an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a more complete study 
of the State’s resources and indus- 
tries. This study should lead to 
at least three major gains for the 
pupils in these schools. 


In the first place, more Virginia 
citizens will become better in- 
formed concerning the proposed 
plan. Since the undertaking will 
develop over a period of several 
years, pupils now in high schools 
will play a large part in its opera- 
tion and success. Later, when an- 
other plan may be worked out, it 
will be based on conditions at that 
time and on the experience derived 
from the present plan. 


A second reason for the study is 
that it provides a definite basis for 
intelligent vocational guidance. As 
the plan succeeds, the majority of 
Virginia residents should receive 
higher incomes. In connection 
with the study of each different 
industry, the vocational possibili- 
ties of the industry may be ex- 
plored. 


The third gain to be derived 
from the study is that the pupils 
will acquire a larger knowledge of 
vital facts about their own State. 
Because of the diversity of land 
conditions and resources in Vir- 
ginia, such study will include 
many different topics. Instead of 
the present sketchy and incomplete 
information, with a much longer 
study, “Know your State’ will be 
more nearly realized. 


The idea which is found all 
through the proposals of the State 
Planning Board is that we should 
make the most of what we have. 
As one notes the kinds of manu- 
facturing which the Board says 
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by RAUS M. HANSON 
Madison College, Harrisonburg 


should be encouraged, it is evident 
that all of the industrial program 
rests on resources within the State. 
Instead of shipping in a raw ma- 
terial to have it manufactured here 
and then shipping it out of the 
State, the Board plans to encour- 
age factories using the raw mate- 
rials found in the State. In that 
way, the profits to the producer of 
raw materials as well as the money 
made by the factory management 
and employees will go to people 
living in Virginia. In all the 
Board’s proposals, the emphasis is 
placed on the use of land and on 
the development of raw materials 
taken from the earth. 

There is not any mention of 
cheap labor in the plans announced 
by the State Planning Board. In- 
stead of regarding low wages as an 
advantage, the Board deplores the 
fact that in Virginia the average 
per capita income is only $417 an- 
nually. The average annual per 
capita income for the United States 
is $544. One of the proposed 
goals is that the average income for 
this State shall equal the nation’s 
average. 


Specific Examples 


All worth-while work in any 
part of the State is included in the 
plans outlined by the Board. The 
most interesting part is in specific 
examples. The four types which 
I have selected show the variety in 
the proposals. 

As one type, the industries using 
forest products are important. Vir- 
ginia pulp mills and furniture fac- 
tories use raw materials from forest 
areas. Waste land east of the Blue 
Ridge may be planted to loblolly 
pine. That land will provide raw 
material for a much larger manu- 
facture of pulp and paper prod- 
ucts. Well-managed forest areas 
have three advantages: soil erosion 
is brought under control; the out- 
lay for fertilizer may be disre- 
garded; and fairly high wages are 
paid for cutting of trees. Further- 
more, a well-managed forest area 
is promptly re-planted after the 
marketable trees are cut. 


Virginia poultry producers do 
not place enough of their products 
on the market to meet the demands 
within the State. As a result, very 
large quantities of poultry are 
shipped in from other states There 
is then a potential market for in- 
creased production of this type. 
Turkey growers say that the finan- 
cial returns per acre from turkeys 
exceed the returns from beef cat- 
tle. Other products from domes- 
ticated fowl have a market both 
within the State and also in other 
states. Improvements in the care 
and breeding of poultry compare 
favorably with improvements 
made in other domesticated live- 
stock. This higher quality makes 
the work more profitable. Many 
farmers will welcome a type of 
farming which will bring a higher 
return per acre. 


As a third type, dairy cattle are 
an important factor in the main- 
tenance of soil fertility. Cheese 
might be manufactured in the sec- 
tions of the State which are situ- 
ated at the greatest distance from 
our cities: The State Planning 
Board recommends this as a prod- 
uct which may be transported a 
long distance and which has a de- 
pendable market. Therefore, the 
Board advises that its manufacture 
should be developed. Fresh milk 
is another dairy product which the 
non-farm population in the cities 
and towns will buy regularly. 


The business which meets the 
needs of travelers is the fourth 
type. Of all the industries in the 
State only manufacturing and 
farming have larger total incomes 
than the money received from 
tourists traveling within Virginia. 
After peace has arrived, the busi- 
ness of meeting tourist needs will 
grow. Since people may be de- 
pended upon to travel in normal 
times, if this State makes known 
the many attractions which are 
within its boundaries, Virginia 
should easily gain a fair amount 
of that business. Tourists pay to 
see scenery and historical points. 
They go on their way and all 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Toward Better Use of Southern Resources 


HARLOTTESVILLE, VIR- 
Cocina and Gatlinburg, 

Tennessee, are a good many 
miles apart even as the crow flies, 
and they are not thought of usually 
as having particular interests in 
common. However, they were 
brought closer together this sum- 
mer through two work-conferences 
which, while functioning under 
different administrations, had close- 
ly related objectives in view. These 
were the better appreciation and 
more intelligent use of the human 
and natural resources that are avail- 
able to those of us who live in the 
South and concerning which we 
have now a fund of information in 
more or less scientific form that 
needs to be studied, digested and 
applied. 


Charlottesville Conference 

The Charlottesville Conference 
was conducted by the University 
of Virginia working in close co- 
operation with the Virginia State 
Departments of Education and 
Public Welfare and, while its im- 
plications were regional in charac- 
ter, had its attention focused on 
Virginia. The Gatlinburg Confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, of which 
President Rainey of the University 
of Texas is chairman, and took 
within its embrace all the Southern 
States. 


The Charlottesville Conference 
developed from the plan of the 
Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity to employ for an experimental 
period several high school princi- 
pals during the summer months to 
work on community resources and 
problems. The purpose. of the 
plan is to see how effective the 
high school principal might be in 
interesting the citizens of the com- 
munity served by the school in 
community potentialities and 
problems and in coordinating the 
efforts of the citizens and organi- 
zations in adopting and carrying 
through a community planned 
and action program. A related in- 
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Director of The Extension Division, University of Virginia 


terest is to observe to what extent 
the principal’s better knowledge 
and understanding of the commu- 
nity will react upon the school’s 
curriculum and outlook. 


Most of the principals partici- 
pating in the program were start- 
ing the experimental work in the 
summer of 1943 (in one commu- 
nity the experiment went into its 
third year) and it was felt that a 
work conference on community 
development would be the most 
effective method for initiating ac- 
tivities. The Conference was open 
to others interested also and, in 
addition to the seven high school 
principals participating in the ex- 
periment, there were in regular at- 
tendance for the three-week period 
one elementary school principal 
and three Public Welfare workers. 
A much larger number represent- 
ing various professions or interests 
attended single sessions or for peri- 
ods extending over several days. 
Provision was made for the partic- 
ipants, including discussion lead- 
ers, to live in the house in which 
the Conference was conducted and 
to take their meals together. This 
assured a freedom and informality 
conducive to the exchange of ideas 
and working together that do not 
always characterize more formal 
classroom study and instruction. 
The usual daily program included 
a 9:00 to 10:30 morning period 
on theory and practice in commu- 
nity development; an 11 to 12:30 
period for reports upon significant 
community projects under way: 
the afternoon free for conferences 
and study: and an evening session 
from 7:30 to 9:00 for special re- 
ports or further discussions of 
morning topics. Committees were 
set up by the groups to report 
upon topics of special interest. The 
last two days of the Conference 
were concerned chiefly with formu- 
lating criteria governing commu- 
nity development and _ tentative 
conclusions to be drawn from the 
Conference. The “‘students’’ unan- 
imously recommended (1) an- 
other somewhat similar Confer- 


ence next year for those participat- 
ing this summer at which reports 
on progress in applying principles 
discussed could be made and con- 
sidered, (2) a Conference for a 
beginning group, if possible, and 
(3) a directed tour to some of the 
more outstanding community 
projects, such as those described in 
the New Dominion Series, so soon 
as traveling conditions make that 
possible. The University hopes 
and plans to follow through on all 
these recommendations. 


Gatlinburg Conference 


The frame of reference for the 
Gatlinburg Conference consisted 
of ‘Applications of the Common ° 
Mooring’, itself a re-statement of 
“The Common Mooring” which 
embodies the idea of the better 
conservation and use of the human 
and natural resources of the South: 
and two papers on ‘Problems and 
Opportunities of the South’’ by 
Professors Howard W. Odum and 
Rupert B. Vance of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Supple- 
menting these reports were ad- 
dresses by Professor Odum and 
Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, the 
originator of the Common Moor- 
ing concept and one of the three 
directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The general purpose of the 
Conference was to consider the 
problem of speeding up the process 
of utilizing the results of research 
upon the South and its resources. 
Considerable research and investi- 
gation have been done upon the 
natural resources of the several 
states and regions and much is still 
under way. However, the South is 
not yet using extensively or effec- 
tively the knowledge that is avail- 
able. A section that compares most 
favorably in natural wealth with 
any other section of the country 
or the world ts lagging badly in 
translating its natural resources 
into better living—economic secu- 
rity, health, education, recreation, 
etc. Furthermore, the South is ac- 
tually exhausting through igno- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Guidance Through the Science Club 


by HUBERT J. DAVIS 
Assistant Biologist in the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory 
College of William and Mary 


HE war has focused attention 

on the guidance programs of 

the high schools and made 
evident the need for improvement 
in vocational guidance and social 
adjustment. In their efforts to in- 
augurate more functional guidance 
programs, schools should not over- 
look the many opportunities for 
real guidance which exist under 
the present organization. 

The possibilities for guidance in 
the high school through the activ- 
ity program and the value of in- 
formal hobbies in revealing emo- 
tional, personality, and tempera- 
mental traits have been recognized 
for many years. Therefore, it is 
surprising to note the failure to 
utilize the organized science club 
for guidance purposes. There is a 
great opportunity in Virginia for 
guidance through science clubs. 
Throughout the State there are 
hundreds of boys and girls ac- 
tively participating in these clubs 
which are affiliated with both the 
Virginia Junior Academy of Sci- 
ence and Science Clubs of America. 
For many pupils, the science club 
is the center of their more mean- 
ingful experiences and the domi- 
nating force in their school life. 
The practical and stimulating serv- 
ices provided through the state and 
national affiliations enhance the 
guidance value of the science club. 

A well rounded guidance pro- 
gram should contribute to the so- 
lution of behavior problems, deter 
emotional instability and _ social 
maladjustments, and facilitate wise 
vocational choices. Guidance 
should be continuous, long-term, 
and practical. It should be based on 
information accumulated through 
intimate acquaintance with the pu- 
pils. No system, approach, spe- 
cialist, special course, or special 
service can supplant day-to-day 
counseling by the science club 
sponsor or the home-room teacher 
who knows the pupils intimately 
and has gained their confidence. 


Discovering Personal Traits 
The need for information con- 
cerning the personality, social at- 
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titudes, and vocational characteris- 
tics is fundamental in the guid- 
ance program. The informal at- 
mosphere in the laboratory and 
science club gives a special oppor- 
tunity for the sponsor to discover 
individual interests and _ back- 
grounds. The relationship be- 
tween club members and their 
leaders, the intimate interplay of 
personality factors, the strong 
friendships and group attitudes all 
reveal important personality traits. 
The extent of the pupil’s capacity 
for leadership and organization is 
demonstrated. Such latent social 
characteristics as reliability, trust- 
worthiness, and persistency may 
be challenged in the execution of 
club projects. The club gives many 
pupils a sense of belonging and 
having a place in the world, thus 
giving overt expression to socially 
significant attitudes. 

The science club has great po- 
tentialities for vocational guidance. 


Vocational Try-Outs 

Many authorities agree that the 
most important single element in 
vocational success, assuming that 
all basic capacities are present, is 
interest. Such interest is found in 
the hobbies, which often develop 
into vocations. The hobbies which 
require special skills constitute ex- 
cellent ‘‘try-out’’ possibilities. The 
more general traits of manipula- 
tive dexterity, creativeness, ingenu- 
ity, habits of industriousness and 
orderliness manifest themselves in 
specific hobbies. Many science club 
activities resemble vocational situ- 
ations to a degree that makes voca- 
tional prognosis feasible. 

In order for the science club to 
contribute to the total guidance 
program of the school its activities 
must be planned as a part of the 
total program. The most impor- 
tant factor in this is an adequately 
trained leader to serve as sponsor. 
This leader should meet the usual 
requirements set up for the science 
teacher and the club sponsor. In 
addition, he should have training 
and experience in guidance, if pos- 
sible. It is his responsibility to 


deal with problems of many kinds 
and to guide young people in solv- 
ing important life problems. He 
will need for this task a broad 
vision, knowledge of current prob- 
lems, and a thorough understand- 
ing of human nature. 


Analysis of Activities 
As a part of a practical science 
club guidance program the sponsor 
should make an analysis of all 
club activities from a guidance 
viewpoint, noting the vocational 
and try-out possibilities An ade- 
quate system of record keeping 
should provide for listing voca- 
tional possibffities, personality 
traits, significant social traits, and 
the necessary facts of personal his- 
tory and background. Unless care 
is taken, however, the whole guid- 
ance effort may be dissipated in 
keeping voluminous records, many 

of which may never be used. 


A special guidance library for 
leaders and members of the science 
club should be assembled and 
properly catalogued. This collec- 
tion should be cumulative and, 
when possible, should be kept up 
to date through affiliation with 
some good guidance service. 


The possibilities for guidance, 
of course, are not confined to sci- 
ence clubs. Any club or school ac- 
tivity may make a definite contri- 
bution to the total guidance pro- 
gram. The guidance accomplished 
and the information compiled in 
each club activity should provide 
background for the more special- 
ized guidance of the trained coun- 
selors, vocational information serv- 
ice, and consultation service which 
are being inaugurated now in 
many high schools. 

The specialized skills of the sci- 
ence club sponsor should enable 
him to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the guidance program. In 
this age which demands the serv- 
ices of so many scientifically 
trained specialists, he has a special 
responsibility to discover and guide 
talented youth into scientific vo- 
cations. 
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HE present system of mass 
"iste én our public 

schools makes education 
available to millions of children 
for whom private instruction 
would be an economic impossibil- 
ity. Among these millions of pu- 
pils, however, are many thousands 
who, in spite of a normal men- 
tality, find it difficult and at times 
impossible to keep pace with their 
fellows. Their early years are often 
marred by an emotional pattern of 
anxiety and fear, a result of poor 
adjustment to the curriculum. 

In dealing with the many phases 
of childhood, the doctor is often 
faced with problems the origin of 
which point to the classroom. A 
child of 7 years who has a good 
mentality but no conception of 
drawing becames pale and vomits 
her breakfast every morning. An- 
other youngster of 8 whose spell- 
ing is below par comes home trem- 
bling and states in all truthfulness, 
“T feel too sick to eat lunch.”” A 
charming girl of 11 years brings 
home an arithmetic test showing 
two correct answers out of ten. 
She smiles tearfully as she hands 
the paper to her mother, throws 
herself on the bed and sobs, ‘‘] 
know I’m dumb, what’s the use of 
living?’’ These are by no means 
isolated cases. Every doctor sees 
them by the score every year. 

Children mature intellectually at 
different ages, and comprehension 
and speed of learning vary widely 
with the individual. The normal 
mental level cannot be represented 
by an imaginary line above which 
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Editor of the Nebraska State Medical 
Journal, and Practicing Pediatrician 
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For this challenging article, we 
are indebted to Hygeia, the Health 
Magazine of the American Med- 
ical Association, in which it was 
the leading article for Septem- 
ber, 1943. 





are the geniuses and below it the 
mental defectives. A youngster 
with a normal mentality may be 
expected to carry on intellectual 
processes which the majority of 
children of corresponding ages are 
capable of performing. However, 
the rate at which learning certain 
subjects is achieved cannot be pre- 
dicted for any one child in the 
early grades in school. 

The measure of intelligence as 
represented by the “‘I. Q.”’ is often 
taken too seriously. “Too many 
human elements and traits enter 
into the tests to make them infal- 
lible. Not infrequently a report of 
the intelligence quotient on a given 
child tends to confuse teachers and 
parents alike. The effects on the 
youngster under such circumstances 
are too obvious to require elabora- 
tion. This does not mean that 
mental tests are uniformly value- 
less. Indeed, properly administered 
and soundly interpreted, they may 
be of inestimable service. The log- 
ical deduction is to receive them 
with respect but to fortify their 
acceptance with reservation. 


I. Q. Not Permanently Fixed 

Recent experiments in psychol- 
ogy reveal that the intelligence 
quotient of an individual is not, 
as is generally believed, perma- 
nently fixed. It fluctuates with the 
child’s facilities for security. Chil- 
dren from a poor environment 
placed in attractive surroundings 
soon begin to show higher mental 
ratings. The converse is also true; 
children from good homes placed 


under poor surroundings show a 
downward tendency in their in- 
tellectual standing. These studies 
were made on preschool children. 
It is reasonable to conclude that a 
youngster unadjusted to his school 
curriculum may yield an I. Q. 
which at the time of testing does 
not represent his true mental ca- 
pacity. 

A young man who recently 
graduated with honors from one 
of our great eastern universities il- 
lustrates this point. In the first 
three grades of elementary school 
he was considered mentally re- 
tarded. His I. Q. at the age of 8 
years was 86. The boy was taken 
out of school and placed under a 
private tutor until he was ready 
for the seventh grade, when he re- 
entered public school with an I. Q. 
of 110. He suffered through the 
last two grades, but in high school 
he became an outstanding pupil. 
The explanation of this strange 
phenomenon is summed up briefly 
by the young man himself, who 
now has a bachelor’s degree, cum 
laude: ‘“The teachers had no time 
for me, and I guess I was just slow 
in catching on.” 

The modern classroom is so 
crowded that few teachers have the 
time and fewer yet the energy to 
devote to the special needs of the 
individual pupil. This is a most 
unfortunate condition. Children 
spend the greater part of their day 
in school. Those in the lower 
grades, particularly, could benefit 
greatly from the association with 
and encouragement of the person 
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who, next to the mother at home, 
is looked upon as all knowing, all 
understanding. 

Time was, to be sure,- when the 
sole purpose of the school was to 
drill the pupil in reading, writing 
and arithmetic by a process of rote 
and memory. Obedience to the 
drill master was exacted by exhor- 
tation, threat and punishment. 
This system of education coincided 
with the philosophy of the era 
when a child was “‘to be seen, not 
heard.” 


Influence of Its Teacher 

We have gone a long way since, 
and the principles of liberty, free- 
dom and equality find no better 
expression anywhere than they do 
in our public schools. Ironically, 
it is this democratic spirit that 
creates many problems among our 
school population. Contrary to the 
belief of many Europeans, the 
American child has a respect for 
his teachers that borders on rever- 
ence. This obviously places a tre- 
mendous responsibility on the 
teacher. Her favorable response 
makes the youngster happy and 
acts as an incentive to achievement. 
A negative reaction on her part 
brings insecurity and causes the 
child to seek relief in misbehavior 
or retirement. 


The vast majority of our school 
teachers are admirable women who 
possess a. wholesome understand- 
ing of the child. Some have the 
enviable combination of tact, pa- 
tience and pedagogic skill which 
they utilize daily to their own en- 
joyment as well as to the interest 
and pleasure of their pupils. There 
is a certain spentaneity that goes 
with the lesson. They seldom ex- 
perience serious problems in disci- 
pline, although—or perhaps be- 
cause—the children appear to en- 
joy full freedom. in the class. One 
such teacher on detecting an inat- 
tentive youngster gazing out of the 
window announces good natured- 
ly, “Jackie Hansen seems to have 
found something interesting. Let’s 
all see what it is.” The whole 
class goes to the window. After 
momentary inspection it is decided 
that there was nothing there. 
Every one laughs, including Jackie. 
The children sit down, and the of- 
fender admits that it is not fair to 
waste every one’s time. 

In another room a 6 year old 
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child reluctantly hands in a draw- 
ing with a few distorted lines col- 
ored bright red. It is supposed to 
represent a tree. Her neighbor 
teases menacingly, ‘““Who ever saw 
a red tree?’’ The little girl hangs 
her head in despair, but the teacher 
comes to the rescue. “‘How many 
of you children have not seen red 
leaves on a tree? Raise your 
hands.’ Not a hand goes up. “I 
am surprised indeed,”’ the teacher 
admonishes, “‘that Helen is the 
only child in the class who has 
noticed the beautiful red sumac 
leaves right here in the school 
yard.”’ The little girl is elated. On 
her return home she tells mother 
that she is the best “drawer” in 
the class. ‘‘The teacher said so 
herself.’’ She is a child of average 
ability, and there is no reason to 
doubt that as she matures her dis- 
crimination in coloring will im- 
prove. Such examples of tact and 
finesse on the part of teachers in 
our public schools may be multi- 
plied by the thousands. 

At the other extreme, there are 
too many persons in our educa- 
tional systems who remain either 
indifferent to or totally oblivious 
of the part they play and the in- 
fluence they exert on the life of the 
child. They judge a pupil by the 
completeness with which he fits 
into the curriculum and the degree 
to which he conforms to the social 
mold as measured by strict aca- 
demic standards. 

The school has taken on itself 
the function of training the young 
organism in the ethical relation- 
ships and serviceable achievement 
which are prerequisites to happi- 
ness and useful living. This pro- 
gram is possible only on recogni- 
tion that the daily lesson is of no 
greater importance than are the at- 
titudes and reactions of teachers, 
fellow pupils and all the other 
human beings in the child’s en- 
vironment. In the classroom, at 
home, in church and on the play- 
ground he is always learning. His 
conscious and unconscious attempts 
to emulate and imitate are an inte- 
gral part of his education. Knowl- 
edge, provided he has the capacity 
to acquire it, is a cumulative 
process. It cannot be measured ac- 
curately from day to day and often 
not even from year to year. 

The good teacher is justly inter- 
ested in the child primarily and 


in the basic subjects only so far 
as they help the pupil indirectly 
through profitable investment of 
his time and his energy. She acts 
as adviser of activity, and the 
child’s talents for learning are di- 
rected into the various curricular 
channels. The efficient teacher un- 
derstands that while the youngster 
may not be overly concerned with 
what others think of him, he is 
nevertheless a human being and his 
ego craves approbation. 


No Child Indifferent to Failure 

Few children fall behind in their 
school work because of choice or 
insufficient effort, and no child, re- 
gardless of external appearances, 
ever remains indifferent to failure. 
I do not mean to imply that all 
pupils as a rule are diligent little 
angels who look on mental exer- 
tions as a solemn personal duty to- 
ward school and home. On the 
contrary, I am fully aware that 
most of them will go to no end 
of trouble in search of a way out 
of a task devoid of immediate ad- 
venture and appeal. 

Modern educators do not favor 
repetition of grades. Within rea- 
sonable limits, a child is allowed 
to progress with his class despite 
scholastic deficiencies. This system 
is as humane as it is practical. It 
elevates the youngster’s self-respect 
and at the same time affords him 
opportunities to acquire extracur- 
ricular knowledge from contact 
with his own age group. As for 
the basic subjects, in due time he 
somehow ‘“‘catches on.’’ Though 
he seldom achieves excellence, his 
academic career is not essentially 
hopeless. 

Many such youngsters acquire 
an unusual degree of determination 
and perseverance in an attempt to 
overcome the handicap. A _ boy 
who had practically no conception 
of numbers until he reached the 
sixth grade is now at the top of 
his senior class in civil engineering. 
Another youngster whose hand- 
writing was unacceptable to an un- 
compromising teacher in the earlier 
grades is at this writing a junior 
in medical college. In an effort to 
relieve the child of a feeling of in- 
competence, his physician had told 
him that good doctors are poor 
writers. I once had a professor in 
English literature whose rendition 
of Hamlet would be the envy of 
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any Shakespearean actor. The stu- 
dents would congratulate him on 
his skill at the end of each read- 
ing. His eyes would sparkle with 
delight and with full theatrical 
zeal he would ask, ‘‘Did I ever tell 
you that they threw me out of 
grammar school because I could 
not learn to read? Yes, sir, they 
said that I was not meant for 
school.”” These remarks were a 
tradition in college, heard by each 
student once a week for seventeen 
weeks. 

This should not be interpreted 
as generally characterizing the ulti- 
mate pattern of the child who in 
early years experiences scholastic 
difficulties. Indeed, it is the excep- 
tional youngster who through grit 
and tenacity rises above his envi- 
ronment. The average unadjusted 
pupil, unless he is fortunate enough 
to come under the influence of a 
sympathetic teacher, succumbs 
emotionally to the opposing forces. 
He either hides in a world of un- 
reality and daydreams his way 
through school or he rebels against 
nagging, scolding and ridicule by 
adopting an asocial form of con- 
duct. Neither of these escapes is 
a credit to society. As for the 
school, admittedly or otherwise, it 
constitutes a distinct failure. 

Again I must pay tribute to the 
thousands of teachers who daily 
exercise an appreciation and under- 
standing of juvenile sensibilities. 
They are aware of their personal 
and professional influence on the 
growing children entrusted ‘to their 
care. They are true mental hygien- 
ists. They enhance the competence 
of the gifted children and promote 
self-confidence among those vague- 
ly designated as’ average. The 
youngster who lags behind is urged 
to maximum effort, and the sting 
of failure is dulled by attention to 
whatever little achievement may lie 
in the history of the unhappy 
child. 


The Unadjusted Teacher 

While teachers of high caliber 
predominate in our public schools, 
it is most unfortunate that there 
are yet too many men and women 
in our educational institutions 
whose personal and pedagogic phi- 
losophy seems to be that of keep- 
ing children on the defensive. The 
unadjusted teacher constitutes a 
serious challenge to. our public 
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schools. School administrators are 
fully aware of this evil, but they 
cannot do much to relieve it. It 
is a most curious anomaly. The 
merit system is used in the selec- 
tion of teachers. Once the appoint- 
ment becomes permanent, the merit 
system for the individual teacher 
ceases to operate. The result is that 
not a few suffer professional and 
intellectual deterioration in their 
uncontested security of tenure. 
Educators have modified the syl- 
labus and modes of instruction to 
coincide with latest knowledge in 
education and child psychology. 
They must now turn their atten- 
tion to administrative reforms. 
Regardless of personal prejudice 
against modern instructional pro- 
cedure, the individual teacher 
should be required, with allowance 





for necessary variations, to follow 
a uniform pedagogic design. It is 
not unusual, though terribly con- 
fusing, for a child in one school 
to be subjected to extreme varia- 
tion in personnel ranging from the 
ultramodern teacher with little 
heed for the schedule to the reac- 
tionary type for whom nothing 
exists but the stereotyped routine 
of a previous generation. Intelli- 
gent parents would not think of 
employing a physician who refuses 
to recognize progress in diagnosis 
and prevention of disease. Since 
there is no individual choice in the 
public schools, administrators must 
assume the responsibility for the 
competence of the teachers, their 
ability and willingness to steer the 
youngster along life’s tortuous but 
useful highways and crossroads. 


Toward Better Use of Southern Resources 


(Continued from page 56) 


rance and bad practices at an in- 
excusable and disastrous rate the 
resources available. Waste through 
soil erosion is an example. How 
can research workers, educators, 
government officials, and all the 
people of the region inform them- 
selves and coordinate their think- 
ing and efforts so that speedily 
and effectively they can bring 
about an enlightened control and 
use of these resources? 

The specific purpose of the Con- 
ference was to advise the Commit- 
tee on Southern Regional Studies 
in Education how to proceed. The 
first step seemed to be that of 
translating or interpreting the 
knowledge available into forms in 
which it could and would be as- 
similated and applied by all con- 
cerned——classroom teachers, stu- 
dents, government workers, farm- 
ers, miners, industrialists, and oth- 
ers. To get at this problem, two 
committees were set up. One was 
to deal with the problem of trans- 
lating materials, and consider such 
questions as types of material 
needed, on what subjects, on what 
educational levels, criteria for pre- 
paring such materials, etc. The 
other committee was to study the 


problem of the distribution and 
use of such materials. Each com- 
mittee was divided into sub-com- 
mittees and given specific assign- 
ments. For example, there was a 
sub-committee on the topic of pre- 
paring material for use in the field 
of adult and informal education. 
How to reach and interest adults 
through pamphlets, the press, the 
radio, the motion picture, discus- 
sion groups, and other media, and 
how to influence the thinking and 
habits of adults in their use of 
resources were the questions on 
which this committee’s help was 
desired. 

Each sub-committee prepared a 
written report which was pre- 
sented before the Conference as a 
whole in the final sessions. These 
reports were in the nature of sug- 
gestions or recommendations to 
the Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education. The 
committee, with the assistance of a 
full-time secretary through No- 
vember 30, will attempt to digest 
and summarize the findings of the 
sub-committees and to incorporate 
these into an action program con- 
cerning which we hope much will 
be heard later. 
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A pupil reads while one teacher watches his eye movements and the other times his reading. 





Every High School Teacher 
A Reading Teacher 





“Every teacher must be a reading teacher because pupils should be 
taught not one, but many, reading techniques” is the burden of this 
timely article which we are reprinting, by permission, from The School 


Executive for September, 1943. 





N answer to a growing feeling 

that something ought to be 

done about improving the read- 
ing skills of a surprisingly large 
number of high school pupils who 
are poor readers, many secondary 
schools are launching or have 
launched reading programs de- 
signed either to bring laggards up 
to grade level or to develop the 
reading proficiencies of all high 
school pupils. Usually, these pro- 
grams fall into one of three cate- 
gories: (1) they are of a remedial 
nature; (2) they are integral parts 
of the English course; or (3) they 
are all-school programs in which 
developmental reading is a part of 
instruction in every academic 
school subject. 

Although the teaching proced- 
ures for all three of these types 
have points. of similarity, their dif- 
ferences in organization are such 
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that each has distinct characteris- 
tics. Each has strength and weak- 
nesses not possessed by the others. 


The Remedial-Reading Program 

A remedial-reading program is, 
as its name suggests, one which is 
pretty largely corrective in nature. 
Its chief merit consists of making 
definite provisions for bringing 
those individuals whose reading 
abilities are inadequate up to ap- 
proximately grade level. Ideally, 
at least, it aims at diagnosing and 
remedying each individual’s weak- 
nesses. Because remedial groups 
are small and teaching can be high- 
ly individualized, the writer has 
found that striking results can be 
accomplished in them within a 
short time. It is not at all un- 
common, for example, to increase 
the reading speeds of some kinds 
of reading from 200 or 300 words 
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a minute to 700 or 800 words a 
minute and at the same time to im- 
prove comprehension. Perhaps the 
most unusual case which came to 
the Reading Laboratory at the 
University of Wyoming High 
School was that of an eighth-grade 
boy who read at the rate of be- 
tween 80 and 90 words a minute 
with approximately 33 per cent 
comprehension. Obviously, he was 
having a good deal of trouble with 
his studies, so much so that he was 
failing most of them. At the end 
of nine weeks of training, how- 
ever, he had increased his speed to 
over 300 words a minute and had 
improved his comprehension about 
250 per cent. While none of his 
grades at the end of the quarter 
was high, all were at least high 
enough to enable him to pass hon- 
orably to the next grade. 


A fairly large amount of prac- 
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John Cotton Dana formulated 
the following twelve famous rules 
for reading: 


. Read 

. Read 

. Read some more 

. Read anything ; 

. Read about everything 

Read enjoyable things ; 

. Read things you yourself enjoy 
. Read, and talk about it 

. Read very carefully — some 
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ings 

10. Read on the run, most things 
11. Don’t think about reading, but 
12. Just read. ; : 

These rules will function only if 
there is readily at hand an abun- 
dant supply o reading materials 
which are interesting primarify to 
pupils and secondarily to teachers 
and textbook writers. 











tice material is available for reme- 
dial-reading instruction, which is 
not altogether true of the other 
two types of reading programs. 
Newspapers and some magazines 
have been found to be tolerably 
satisfactory for practice in skim- 
ming and in locating quickly spe- 
cific information. These materials 
are often interesting to pupils and 
thus help to stimulate a desire to 
read. The writer has found, how- 
ever, that two or three sets of prac- 
tice manuals which are kept in the 
Reading Laboratory and read there 
are more effective than complete 
reliance upon newspapers and 
magazines. 

A serious defect in a remedial- 
reading program is the frequent 
and erroneous assumption that 
there is a general reading skill 
which will serve all reading pur- 
poses. As a matter of fact, an ef- 
ficient reader has at his disposal a 
variety of skills which he uses for 
an equal variety of reading pur- 
poses. To mention only three, 
there are, for example, the tech- 
nique used in rapid reading to ex- 
tract the gist of the content, the 
technique of intensive reading for 
detail, the technique of reading 
with major attention focused upon 
the style of the writer. While a 
teacher of remedial-reading can do 
much to improve many skills, it is 
asking almost too much to expect 
him to develop all the skills a pupil 
is likely to need in his reading. 


Learning to Read in English Class 


Probably the greatest weakness 
of remedial-reading programs is 
that only those who are markedly 
deficient receive any attention. 


Those who are average or near- 
average do not have their skills de- 
veloped by conscious efforts on the 
part of secondary school teachers. 
Improvement made by these indi- 
viduals is largely incidental. - If the 
school is located in an area where 
there is a paucity of books and the 
general reading level of the com- 
munity is low, it means that, be- 
cause the amount of time at the 
disposal of the teachers is limited, 
many below-level readers are en- 
tirely neglected.. Where the read- 
ing program is made an integral 
part of English on the other hand, 
it reaches all—or nearly all— 
pupils. 

It is perfectly true that teachers 
of English can no more be blamed 
for reading failures than teachers 
in other subject-matter fields, be- 
cause in the great majority of cases 
the development of reading is neg- 
lected after pupils leave the fourth 
grade. However, it is possible that 
teachers of English could more 
easily be qualified to teach reading 
than teachers in other subject-mat- 
ter fields; consequently, a large 
Share oi the task of developing 
reading skills among high-school 
pupils might logically devolve 
upon them. 

A major obstacle in the way of 
a truly adequate reading program 
as an integral part of the English 
course is the dearth of easily avail- 
able, reasonably inexpensive mate- 
rial which is inherently interesting 
to adolescents. Many of the Eng- 
lish textbooks on the market are 
neither well adapted to the wide 
range of reading levels and read- 
ing interests that are to be found 
in nearly every English class, nor 
are they particularly well adapted 
to the development of a variety of 
reading skills. Much space in such 
texts is devoted to classics which 





“Reading is the most important 
subject taught in the first twelve 
grades of school. If a student is 
graduated from high school with 
the ability to read with speed, in- 
telligence, and creative imagina- 
tion, there is no field of academic 
endeavor in which he cannot suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, the in- 
ability to read is probably respon- 
sible for more failures from the 
first grade through college than 
any other single disability.” 

—Harold D. Sylvester and Olive 
S. Niles, “Corrective Reading at 
Six Cents per Pupil,” Journal of 
Educational Research, April, 1943. 














are probably read a great deal less 
by adults who were supposed to 
‘appreciate’ them when they were 
in high school, than teachers of 
English fondly believe. There is 
no reason to suppose that only 
those things about which clings 
the hoar of antiquity provide suit- 
able food for the adolescent intel- 
lect. Fiction, essays, and poetry 
which appeal to adolescents would 
not only lend themselves well to 
practice in the improvement of read- 
ing but also would probably be 
just about as effettive in develop- 
ing appreciations as much of the 
material which is now used. 

McCallister* found in a survey 
of pupils in the junior and senior 
high schools of a small city in IIhi- 
nois that about one-third of the 
eighth- and ninth-grade pupils 
were retarded at least two or three 
grades in reading ability. Clearly, 
assigned reading of The Ancient 
Mariner would be futile for the 
more seriously handicapped so far 
as developing their reading abilities 
is concerned. More likely the 
strange diction and style would 
serve only to cause them further 
bewilderment. If English text- 
books are to be used at all for the 
purpose of developing reading 
skills, their content must be aimed 
not only at the brightest but also 
at the dullest and at points be- 
tween the two for here will be lit- 
tle appreciation of literature either 
good or bad unless the requisite 
reading techniques have been de- 
veloped to the point where pupils 
can transcend mechanics and de- 
vote their attention to the ideas 
expressed, and perhaps to their 
means of conveyance. 


All-School Programs 
But a really adequate reading 
program cannot stop with the im- 
provement of the skills needed for 
facile reading of literature. No 
matter how effective the individu- 
al’s techniques may be for the read- 
ing of poetry, for example, they 
would probably be of small use 
to him when he is struggling with 
his physics assignments because the 
skills involved in reading physics 
are usually quite different from 
those used in reading poetry. In- 
stead of a few techniques, the 

(Continued on page 75) 





*James M. McCallister, Remedial and Cor- 
rective Instruction in Reading (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936). 
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Army and N avy College Programs 


Information Concerning the Qualifying Test For Civilians 


Army Specialized Training Program—Navy College Training Program V-12 


for candidates who wish to 
be considered for the Army 
Specialized Training Program and 
the Navy College Program V-12 
will be held on November 9, 1943, 
.at any high school, preparatory 
school, or college in the United 
States attended by students who 
wish to take the test. Any student 
who is interested and eligible 
should notify his school principal 
or college official of his desire to 
take the test and request a bulletin 
of information and an admission- 
identification form. Students who 
did not qualify on the test of April 
2, 1943, and are still eligible to 
apply for the college programs 
must take the November 9th test 
if they wish to be considered again. 
Students who take the qualify- 
ing test will be required to indi- 
cate on the day of the test their 
preference for the Army program 
or that of the Navy. Taking the 
test does not constitute enlistment 
in etther branch of the armed serv- 
ices; that is, having taken the test, 
a student is not obligated to enter 
the program if he is accepted. 
However, no candidate who ex- 
presses a preference for the Army 
will be considered by the Navy or 
vice-versa; in other words, the 
branch of the service marked as 
preferred on the day of the test 
will be the only branch to which 
the test score will be reported. No 
change in preference may be made 
after the day of the test. There- 
fore, anyone who expects to take 
the qualifying test should consider 
carefully in advance (a) the eligi- 
bility requirements for each pro- 
gram, and (b) if eligible for both 
programs, which one is preferred. 
No instructions have been issued 
to local Selective Service Boards to 
defer students on the grounds that 
they may be chosen for participa- 
tion in the ASTP or the Navy 
V-12 Program. 


The Army Specialized 
Training Program 
The purpose of the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program is to 
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te second nationwide test 


provide technicians and specialists 
for the Army. Those selected for 
this program will study, at gov- 
ernment expense, at colleges and 
universities in fields determined 
largely by their own qualifications. 
They will be soldiers on active 
duty, in uniform, under military 
discipline, and on regular Army 
pay. They are under no obliga- 
tion to serve in the Army longer 
than any other soldier. 


The curricula vary in length 
from one to eight 12-week terms, 
except that the medical and dental 
curricula are of the length in use 
at accredited colleges. The success- 
ful trainee advances uninterrupt- 
edly to the completion of his 
course; however, all trainees are 
subject to call to other active duty 
at all times. ASTP students are 
expected to receive college credits 
for their work. 


Some of the major fields of 
study for ASTP trainees, and the 
branches of service to which some 
of them lead, are as follows: Aero- 
nautical, Chemical, Civil, Electri- 
cal, Marine, or Sanitary Engineer- 
ing (trainees utilized by the Army 
Air Forces, Ground Forces, or 
Service Forces) ; Medicine or Den- 
tistry (trainees utilized by the 
Medical Department); Personnel 
Psychology (trainees utilized by 
the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment); Foreign Area and Lan- 
guage Study (trainees utilized in 
the Army Air Forces, Army 
Ground Forces, Signal Corps, Mil- 
itary Intelligence Service, and Of- 
fice of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral); Veterinary Medicine; Sur- 
veying; Internal Combustion En- 
gines; Communications and Op- 
tics; Military and Physical Train- 
ing. 

The Qualifying Test for Civil- 
ians, given each spring and fall, 
makes it possible for men to be- 
come earmarked for the ASTP in 
advance. Civilian men who will 
be 17 but not yet 22 on March 1, 
1944, who are high school grad- 
uates or in their last term before 
graduation, are eligible to take this 


test. Those who receive satisfac- 
tory scores are instructed to pre- 
sent their qualifying notices to 
Army authorities after induction. 
These candidates are then sent to 
special Army training stations for 
their thirteen weeks of basic mili- 
tary training, after which, if quali- 
fied, they are assigned to the 
ASTP. 

An unsatisfactory score on this 
test does not exclude a candidate 
from being considered for the 
ASTP; after induction the Army 
General Classification Test serves 
as a further opportunity for eligi- 
bility. 

Military scholarships are offered 
to 17-year-olds who pass the qual- 
ifying test, who enlist in the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, and who will 
not reach their 18th birthday be- 
fore entering the A.S.T. Reserve 
Program. These ASTRP students, 
on inactive duty, pursue the studies 
of the basic phase of ASTP in- 
struction at colleges or universi- 
ties: English, history, geography, 
mathematics, and sciences. The 
Government pays for their instruc- 
tion, food, housing, and some med- 
ical service. At the end of the term 
in which the ASTRP student 
reaches his 18th birthday, he is 
placed on active duty and sent 
away for the prescribed basic train- 
ing, after which, if qualified, he 
is assigned to the advanced phase 


of ASTP study. 


The Navy College Program 

The purpose of the Navy pro- 
gram is to provide officers for the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. Courses are open for the 
following types of officer candi- 
dates: Deck Officer, Medical Corps, 
General Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, Construction Corps, En- 
gineer Specialists (seven types), 
Aerology, Supply Corps, and 
Chaplain Corps. 

A student with Navy preference, 
who qualifies through the test, will 
report to the nearest Office of 
Naval Officer Procurement. These 
he will be interviewed and given a 

(Continued on page 76) 
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“Binford Speaks” Bulletin Board 


O secure the fullest coopera- 

tion of the personnel of any 

organization it is well for 
everyone to have an understanding 
and appreciation of the work that 
is being done by other departments. 
Seeing the need for this and wish- 
ing to get over to patrons and 
friends some of the constructive 
things teachers and students are 
accomplishing, Clarence Spain, 
principal of Binford Junior High 
School in Richmond, appointed a 
committee headed by C. B. Clarke 
to work out the best method of 
achieving a desirable type of pub- 
licity. 

A bulletin board fifteen feet by 
three and a half feet was made in 
the school shop and placed in the 
corridor opposite the office door. 
The art department prepared a 
caption, ““Binford Speaks’’ Bulle- 
tin Board, in letters six or eight 
inches high. The next step was a 
mimeographed sheet addressed to 
teachers and students, acquainting 
them with the project and inviting 
them to contribute any original or 
worth-while work done during the 
session. The committee realized 
that the success of the scheme 
would depend on the extent to 
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by RICHIE S. McCRAW 
Binford School, Richmond 


which everybody, including the 
Parent Teacher Association, co- 
operated. 


Seven news columns in the form 
of posters were decided on, and 
again the art department was 
requisitioned to letter and to deco- 
rate these with cut-outs. The 
headings used for the posters were: 
Visual Educattion—See and Learn; 
Binford Takes the Lead; Teachers 
plus Students plus Activities equal 
School; Binford’s Part in the War; 
Junior Red Cross Activities; Class- 
rooms in Action; and P. T. A. 
Activities. 

Listed on the first poster was 
the result of the work done by the 
Visual Education Committee, 
which, during the preceding year, 
had secured a $1,566 silent film 
library, $1,000 of which was do- 
nated by the State Department of 
Education. Fourteen teachers and 
several reliable students learned to 
operate the projector, which was 
in use nearly every day, showing 
films either in connection with 
classroom work or in the audito- 
rium at recess on rainy days. Dur- 
ing February and March alone 
nearly 27,000 people attended 
showings of pictures. 


Under the second heading were 
listed outstanding speakers who 
lectured at the school during the 
session, Winners in various con- 
tests, and the highly successful 
plane modeling class, which had 
ninety-seven planes accepted by the 
government. Another item here 
was the only U. S. O. Scrapbook 
in Richmond, which was a class 
project. 

The third poster showed an 
original play written by Mrs. 
Mary Seaton for the Nutrition 
Clinic and later presented by the 
drama class. Two other entertain- 
ments, in which approximately 
two hundred children took part. 
were attended by a thousand peo- 
ple each and brought in receipts of 
about three hundred dollars. 
Teachers’ and students’ Victory 
Gardens, two hundred seventy- 
three in number, were listed on the 
Teacher plus Student plus Activ- 
ity poster. 

Binford’s Part in the War 
showed an increasing number of 
students regularly buying Defense 
Stamps, the per cent rising from 
19.6 in February to 69.5 in May; 
100 per cent of teachers and em- 
ployees buying war bonds through 
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pay roll deductions; the Jeep Cer- 
tificate presented the school by Dr. 
Edward Alvey, Jr.; and an origi- 
nal patriotic song composed and 
written by an 8H girl. 
Throughout the year the Juror 
Red Cross was more: than usually 
active. In addition to money 
raised, hundreds of gifts were 
brought by the children, khaki kits 
made, and bandages cut and rolled. 
The activities of the Parent- 
Teacher Association began with a 
reception to the new principal in 


October. In November, five hun- 
dred patrons attended a night ses- 
sion of classes to get firsthand in- 
formation about the work done by 
the students and standards expected 
of them. Several lectures were ar- 
ranged for, including one by Dr. 
Fred Alexander on global geogra- 
phy and three social hygiene lec- 
tures by Mrs. Elwood Street. 
The bulletin board has been 
observed by a large number of pa- 
trons and other friends and has 
been commented on favorably as 


being unique and effective in uni- 
fying and emphasizing the efforts 
of teachers and students. The chil- 
dren showed keen interest, not 
only in reporting items of publicity 
to the committee but in learning 
what other departments in school 
were doing. As a cooperative 
school-community project the ven- 
ture proved so successful that the 
committee will continue it next 
session and will develop it further 
with the view of stimulating 
greater interest in school activities. 


Immediate Redesign of American Education Advocated 


Dean Russell of Teachers College Sees Wartime Problems 
Actually Part of General Need for Educational Retooling 


cational policies and meth- 
ods is advocated by Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 
his interim report to the Board of 
Trustees of the College, made pub- 
lic recently. According to Dean 
Russell, many problems which ap- 
pear at first glance to be the direct 
result of the war are in reality long 
time problems, likely to persist, 
which the war has merely served to 
high-light, while other educational 
problems brought about by the 
war will increase in importance in 
the future. A redesign of the pur- 
poses and procedures of American 
education is requisite to meet these 
problems, Dean Russell says. 
Citing old problems brought 
into relief by the war, Dean Russell 
mentioned the uneven distribution 
of children and dollars so that areas 
in the United States having low 
expenditures for schools and social 
services and high taxation in pro- 
portion to wealth have at the same 
time the highest birth rates in 
America. The illiteracy and disease 
of this section of the population 
has been sharply highlighted by 
the findings of the Selective Service 
boards. ‘‘The American people 
have steadfastly refused to approve 
a plan for Federal participation in 
the financing of local schools. Un- 
doubtedly they have been fearful 
of Federal control of the mind. 
What we need is a redesign of 
American school finance,” de- 


: SWEEPING redesign of edu- 
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clared Dean Russell. State school 
administration also must be rede- 
signed to remove it as far as pos- 
sible from the sphere of politics, if 
the American people wish to avoid 
Federal control of education, Dean 
Russell pointed out. 

Unattained objectives in Amer- 
ican life today include physical fit- 
ness, technical skills for a large 
portion of the population, an un- 
derstanding of technology, a new 
appreciation and love of America, 
sufficient religion in education and 
the establishment of a new set of 
values. Another goal necessary to 
attain lasting peace is a hardheaded 
understanding of the relation of 
men to men and their interde- 
pendence. ‘“‘If the American peo- 
ple think that these unattained ob- 
jectives are desirable and that most 
of their children should achieve 
them, our schools not only should 
map a new course but they should 
be given the support, the personnel 
and equipment to follow it with 
success. What we need is a rede- 
sign of the purposes and pro- 
cedures of American education,” 
Dean Russell asserted. 

To achieve the unattained ob- 
jectives, Dean Russell suggests a 
redesign of the usual educational 
structure of kindergarten, elemen- 
tary school, high school and college 
into two general areas of childhood 
and youth, with education related 
to care and welfare. The Dean 
recommended some form of work 
experienced without exploitation 


as part of the new educational de- 
sign. A greater emphasis must be 
placed on guidance to provide ap- 
propriate experiences, information, 
counsel and personal relationships. 
A new definition of the relative re- 
sponsibility of the individual; the 
family, the church, industry, the 
state and various political subdivi- 
sions as they operate through 
schools and other social agencies is 
also necessary, Dean Russell feels. 
In addition to three major re- 
search projects bearing upon the 
problems of the financing and con- 
trol of education, now under way 
at Teachers College, Dean Russell 
proposed that the College establish 
two new research projects to in- 
vestigate and delineate the redesign 
and improvement of both child- 
hood and youth welfare and edu- 
cation. The recommendations of 
these two study groups are to be 
tested in actual school practice. 
The results thus achieved, meas- 
ured objectively, and the conclu- 
sions reached as to the shape of the 
new design of education will be 
published for general school use. 
To study, meet and master the 
immediate postwar problems in 
American education, Teachers Col- 
lege also proposes to set up at once 
five service centers to deal with In- 
ternational Education; Veteran’s 
Education: Rehabilitation; Wel- 
fare and Education of Out-of- 
School Adults; and Community 
Service. These service centers will 
begin now specifically to meet the 
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need for information, planning, 
personnel and coordination of 
postwar educational activities in 
these five areas. Students and edu- 


cators through the facilities of these 
Service Centers will be prepared to 
take an active part in postwar work 
in any of these fields and to teach 





others how to coordinate their ef- 
forts for maximum results. 


Waynesboro Schools Sponsor Community Sing 


! O promote closer relations 
= between the schools and the 
community and to help the 
war effort through the use of mu- 
sic, not only in the classroom but 
also in the community, were the 
aims set up by the members of the 
music committees of the two ele- 
mentary schools and the high 
school of Waynesboro at the be- 
ginning of the school session 1942- 
1943. 
The first meeting for planning 


an undertaking in which both the _ 


schools and the community would 
participate was held on November 
12. Members of the committee de- 
cided to sponsor a community sing. 
Various problems in connection 
with such an event were discussed 
at this planning meeting: Which 
civic organizations would be asked 
to participate? What types of songs 
should be used? Since there were 
only about 150 copies of the same 
song book in the schools, would 
it be possible to have song sheets 
prepared? Where could a leader for 
the program be secured? What 
types of advertising would be pos- 
sible in order to let the community 
know about the undertaking? 
When and where could the sing 
be held? 

The chairman of the music com- 
mittee divided the group into three 
sub-committees—program, public- 
ity, and arrangements to work out 
the various details in connection 
with the singing. 

Civic Organizations Cooperate 

In the meantime, the Inter-Civic 
Council of Waynesboro had sug- 
gested the idea of a community 
sing, and the Lions Club, Rotary 
Club, and Kiwanis Club had ap- 
pointed representatives from their 
organizations to serve as a com- 
munity sing committee. Later a 
representative was appointed by the 
Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club. 

The school music committee and 
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Jackson-Wilson School, Waynesboro 


the civic club representatives met 
together on November 17 and dis- 
cussed the tentative plans made by 
the school committees. 

The secretary of the group was 
instructed by the committee to 
write letters to the ten church choir 
directors of the city in order to 
get the various choir members to 
sit in a body to help in leading 
the songs. The choirs were also 
asked to furnish special selections 
on the program. 

Dr. Luther A. Richman, state 
supervisor of music, was invited to 
direct the program of songs. Sun- 
day, December 6, at 3:30, was set 
as a suitable date for the sing in 
the high school auditorium. 

By December 1, all the commit- 
tees were at work in earnest, ar- 
ranging final details for the pro- 
gram. In order that the program 
might not be too long, the special 
selections had to be timed; choirs 
arranged to rehearse in the high 
school auditorium; pupils in the 
high school mimeographed the 
words to the songs which had been 
selected by the program committee 
and Dr. Richman; various local 
soloists were asked to assist Dr. 
Richman in singing solo parts on 
some of the songs; the negroes of 
the city were invited to be present 
and to participate in the singing: 
members of the committee volun- 
teered to meet the singers and help 
them to get arranged on the stage, 
while other members were to greet 
the people at the doors and dis- 
tribute the song sheets. 

The local newspaper printed 
seven articles in regard to the pro- 
gram; high school art classes made 
posters to advertise the sing; local 
motion picture theaters ran an- 
nouncements of the event on their 
screens; and on the morning of the 
sing, ministers either made verbal 
announcements of the program or 
had printed notices on their church 
bulletins. 


The program follows: 


I 
Trumpet Call—To the Colors, by a mem- 
ber of the high school band. 
Pledge of Allegiance to the flag, led by 
two boy scouts. 


Star-Spangled Banner. 
II 


Acquaintance Song. 

Day Is Dying in the West. 

O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 
Faith of Our Fathers. 


Ill 
Remember Now Thy Creator — Adams, 
sung by the Ladies’ Quartet, Church of 
the Brethren. 


IV 
AMERICA 
America, the Beautiful. 
Anchors Aweigh. 
Caisson Song. 


Marine’s Hymn. 
God Bless America. 


Vv 
Lovely Evening (Round). 
Row, Row, Row Your Boat (Round). 
Love’s Old Sweet Song. 
Old Folks at Home. 
The Long, Long Trail. 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginia. 
Home on the Range. 


VI 
Beautiful Saviour—Christiansen, sung by 
the combined choirs of the Grace Luth- 
eran and Church of the Brethren. 


Vil 
O Come, All Ye Faithful. 
Silent Night. 
Joy to the World. 
Auld Lang Syne. 


About 400 people attended the 
sing in spite of the snow and sleet 
that had fallen the previous night. 
Both young and old have since ex- 
pressed to the members of the com- 
mittee the delight they felt in par- 
ticpating in the singing. 

Members of the music commit- 
tee are making plans for another 
community sing in the near future. 
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SCHOOLS AT WAR Report to the Nation 


Three hundred million dollars 
in War Stamps and Bonds during 
the school year 1942-43! That 
is the dollars and cents record of 
young America as indicated by the 
scrapbook reports of approximate- 
ly 28,000 schools as a part of the 
SCHOOLS AT WAR Program of 
the War Finance Division of the 
U. S. Treasury Department. Even 
more thrilling is the vigorous and 
challenging reply which these re- 
ports give to any who may have 
been doubtful of the leadership 
and vision of Uncle Sam’s chil- 
dren. 

Total sales of $5,611,277.89 
were reported by Virginia schools 
for the session 1942-43 on. the 
basis of data supplied by 80 per 
cent of the school divisions. 

Just a year ago each school re- 
ceived a scrapbook for recording 
the wartime activities of the stu- 
dents themselves. By early Spring, 
books were submitted for local and 
state exhibits. A final choice of 
scrapbooks from each state was 
made for the national SCHOOLS 
AT WAR Exhibit in Indianapolis 
during the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association in 
late June. Virginia submitted six 
books as typical of the state: the 
Virginia School for the Blind in 
Staunton, St. Joseph’s Villa Grade 
School and High School of Rich- 
mond, Falmouth High School, 
Miller Park High School of 
Lynchburg, Virginia Randolph 
School of Glen Allen, and Mar- 
tinsville High School. 


Learning About War Savings in 
the Classroom 

Recognizing the educational op- 
portunities in the War Savings 
Program, many schools are study- 
ing thrift, conservation, budgeting, 
and War Savings as a part of their 
regular class work. For example, 
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the Mary Lee Burbank School of 
Belmont, Mass., reports the use of 
War Savings as a basis for arith- 
metic lessons each weekly Stamp 
Day. More advanced classes have 
made a detailed study of wartime 
economic and financial problems. 
In the West Senior High School of 
Pawtucket, R. I., students in the 
War *Economics Course discussed 
five major problems: war produc- 
tion, war finance, price control, 
War conservation, and rationing. 
Music, art, speech, journalism, 
English, the social studies, and 
home economics are some of the 
many classes where students have 
learned practical lessons in how to 
save and the reasons for saving. 


War Savings Sales Organization 


At the same time students are 
putting this information to work 
in a practical way as they assist in 
the sales, promotion, advertising, 
and purchase of War Stamps and 
Bonds within their schools. From 
the scrapbooks, one may assemble 
a number of tested War Savings 
sales rules which students have 
worked out from their own ex- 
perience: 

1) Have a working committee to 

direct the whole War Sav- 
ings study and sales program. 


2) Have a regular sales day to 
establish the thrift habit. 

3) Provide a convenient 
outlet at school. 

4) Report weekly sales. 

5) Publicize the War Savings 
Program. 

Such a sales organization has re- 

sulted in per capita purchase of 

from $8 to $14 in War Savings 

Stamps and Bonds during the 

school year in many states. 


sales 


Students Work and Save 

Such a per capita investment 
represents the earnings of an in- 
creasing number of working stu- 
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for your own enthusiastic support and the outstanding contribution which has 
been made by you and the Virginia Education Association.” 
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dents. For today’s shortage of 
manpower and accompanying in- 
crease of jobs to be done mean that 
practically any boy or girl can 
earn money for War Stamps and 
Bonds. 

The jobs which students have 
assumed is like a roster of the 
world’s work—from running er- 
rands, caring for children, and sell- 
ing papers by the younger chil- 
dren to adult work in shipyards 
and war industries. 

The high school payroll is 
growing to amazing proportions. 
During the first semester, 73 high 
school students of Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, earned an average of 
$171 per pupil after school. In 
Albany, California, 540 high 
school harvesters earned an aver- 
age of $2 a day during the peak 
season. 


Community Leadership 

Learning to save and saving in 
school have an immediate effect on 
the community according to the 
facts and figures from the scrap- 
books. Much ofthis is due to a 
child’s natural sharing of his 
knowledge and enthusiasm with 
his parents. 

In addition many reports show 
that schools have frequently 
headed up a War Savings drive 
within the community. For ex- 
ample, in Laramie, Wyoming, the 
high school Commercial Club, 
which directs all sales and pub- 
licity within the school, under- 
took a drive in the community. 
Students wrote news releases, 
manned sales booths, arranged a 
community rally, and finally han- 


dled sales during the specified pe- 
riod, 


Virginia Seventh in Spring Jeep Campaign 


A final report from the U. S. 
Treasury on the Spring Jeep Cam- 
paign shows the schools of Vir- 
ginia ranking seventh in the na- 
tion in the ‘‘purchase’’ of jeeps 
through War Savings investments. 
Each state was assigned a share in 
the national goal of 10,000 jeeps 
from the schools of America. The 
quota for Virginia was 174 of the 
famous little machines priced at 
$900. Virginia children replied 
with their War Savings purchases 
amounting to $1,696,500— 
enough to finance 1,885 jeeps. 
That figure placed Virginia sev- 
enth on the list since it achieved 
10.8 times its assigned quota. 

Spring jeep sales figures in the 
schools amounted to over $36,- 
000,000, enough to buy 39,535 
army jeeps, four times the announced 
total quota for the nation. Forty- 
four of the states and the District 
of Columbia exceeded their quota, 
while Alaska, which was assigned 
no quota, reported the purchase of 
21 jeeps. Only five states failed to 
reach their designated goal. North 
Dakota led the states with enough 
War Savings sales to buy 21.6 
times its quota. Wyoming was a 
close second with 19.7 times its 
quota, and Kansas third with 18.9 
times its quota. 

Two Virginia school children, 
representing millions of their 
American classmates, officially pre- 
sented 39,535 jeeps to the War 
Department June 14 on the Mall 


entrance steps of the Pentagon 
Buildingin Arlington. Paramount, 
M-G-M News of the Day, Fox 
Movietone, Pathe News, Army 
Public Relations Cameramen and 
Associated Press Cameramen cov 
ered the ceremonies. 

Robert Brawner, cadet colonel 
of George Washington High 
School, Alexandria, and Betty 
Turner of the Henry Clay School, 
Arlington, made the presentation 
to Lieuténant General Brehon 
Somervell. Cadet Colonel Braw- 
ner and General Somervell sa- 
luted when they were introduced 
by Dr. Homer W. Anderson, Di- 
rector of the Education Section of 
the War Finance Division, which 
sponsored the jeep campaign. 

Speaking for the millions of 
students whose $36,000,000 sav- 
ings in War Stamps and Bonds 
made possible the jeep gift to the 
Army, young Brawner said: 

“It took a lot of dime and quar- 
ter stamps to pay for nearly forty 
thousand jeeps, but more impor- 
tant than that, sir, our hearts go 
with them to our men fighting for 
freedom all over the world.” 

General Somervell, in reply 
said: 

“The work and spirit you have 
shown in this service to back up 
your Army should be an inspira- 
tion and a challenge to every man 
and woman in America. To the 
men of the armed forces who are 
carrying out their duties all over 





the world nothing counts so much 
as the knowledge that you are with 
them in the job we have to do. 

‘Today you have done a whole 
lot more than to present the Army 
with the 39,535th jeep you have 
bought. You have proven by what 
you have done that what we are 
fighting for is worth all the toil, 
the effort and the cost.”’ 


Triple-Threat Jeep 
Campaign for Fall 


The fall Triple-Threat Jeep 
Campaign begins at the opening 
of school and culminates with 
Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, 
when final reports must be sent to 
the office of the State War Finance 
Committee. The Triple- Threat 
comes in the form: of the three kinds 
of jeeps—on land, on sea, and in 
the air. For the usual land-going 
variety or jumping jeep priced at 
$1,165 has two cousins—the 
swimming jeep or “‘Quack’’, priced 
at $2,090, and the flying jeep or 
grasshopper plane for $3,000. The 
complete Triple-Threat totals 
$6,255. 

Full details of the new cam- 
paign are given on the Triple- 
Threat Jeep Poster included in the 
October issue of Schools-at-War, 
War Savings News Bulletin for 
Teachers. This poster illustrates 
and prices the three jeeps and gives 
campaign regulations and sugges- 
tions. The national goal has been 
set at 20,000 of the famous little 
machines. This means a school ° 
War Bond quota of approximately 
$40,000,000, or an increase of 
$4,000,000 over the sales totals 
during the Spring campaign. 

So that small school units may 
participate in the Triple-Threat 
Campaign, a junior program has 
been provided within the reach of 
every group. This sets up goals of 
land, sea, and air equipment less 
costly than the jeep family but 
equally vital to the war effort. A 
motor scooter at $185, a life raft 
at $250, and a parachute at $65 
are the goals of the junior Triple- 
Threat Campaign for smal] 
schools. This Triple-Threat unit 
totals $500. The national quota 
is 20,000 of these midget ‘‘ma- 
chines’, or $10,000,000 of War 
Bonds and Stamps. 

Virginia’s quota is 365 jeeps of 
any kind and 365 minor units. 
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Education Front Vital Iu 
Vinginia War Gund Drive 


Information and Suggestions 
For 


Educational Campaign 


in which every Virginia teacher can enlist 





. 2 


of America. 


A Federation of War Philanthropies adopts a 
policy that has made America great—the policy 
of everyone working together for a common cause. 


In its action is a compelling lesson for the Youth 


<= 


The Purpose and Gunction of the National War Fund 


ORN of war, and linked to the peace by effective 
association with local home agencies for health, 
welfare, and recreation, the National War Fund 

is a federation of war philanthropies, financed 
through local community campaigns, with three sim- 
ple aims: 
First, to determine the nature and the extent of 
the war-related needs. 


Second, to see that everybody has a chance to con- 
tribute to the funds required. 


Third, to channel the sums raised wherever Ameri- 
can help is currently most needed, for the mili- 
tary front, the United Nations front, and the 
home front—enough and on time. 


for OCTOBER, 1943 


Duplicated effort and multiplicity of campaigns 
breed fatigue. The money for the National War 
Fund will therefore be raised through united cam- 
paigns in each community. Many of these united 
campaigns will include not only the National War 
Fund but also local services such as Community 
Chests. Not only will the agencies be united: but 
also every race, creed, and color will be united in their 
support. Management has already indicated its sup- 
port and the great labor organizations—the CIO and 
the A. F. of L., the Brotherhoods and independent 
unions—are cooperating in soliciting funds for the 
National War Fund among their own memberships. 

The National War Fund has official endorsement 
of the President. 
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The Virginia 
Education 
Committee 


Suggests: 


Learning Activities Based 
On the War Fund 


Aims 
1. To build a spirit of interna- 
tional friendliness. 


2. To create a desire to share 
with those in need. 


3. To enable schools to share 
in a worthy community enterprise. 


Activities 

1. Teach units on the coun- 
tries in need of relief in order to 
foster understanding and sympathy 
for the people there. 


2. Invite in people from the 
community who may be travelers, 
refugees or natives of countries in- 
volved in the war. Have them 
speak and tell what they know of 
conditions in their own country at 
present. 


3. Make a room scrapbook of 
clippings and pictures from news- 
papers, magazines, etc., showing 
the destruction and distress 
wrought by the war. 


4. Read books and share stories 
about children in other lands and 
try to visualize how living for 
them is changed by the war. 


5. Invite a soldier brother, 
father or friend to talk to the chil- 
dren and tell them how the U.S.O. 
helps them since they are in the 
service. 


6. Plan money-making school 
projects such as selling paper, giv- 
ing plays, bingo parties and car- 
nivals for the fund. 


7. Make posters to promote the 
drive. 
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SCHOOLS CAN CONTRIBUTE TC 


8. Study world geography and 
make maps showing areas in need 
of relief. 

9. Find out what the countries 
in distress have contributed to our 
education, happiness, and needs in 
the past. 

10. Discuss the difference be- 
tween the necessities which sustain 
life and the many things which 
we may spend money for while 
the rest of the world suffers. En- 
courage the weighing of values and 
the budgeting of allowances so that 
there is something to share for 
those lacking the necessities. 


11. Discuss the daily news and 
use maps daily to make children 
more world conscious. 


12. Make every effort to build 
goodwill and understanding of all 
nations in order that children may 
be prepared to continue to share 
and be eager to build and sustain 
the peace which will follow this 
war. 


The Military Front 
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*... the National War 
our war effort—must be 
its goal. As Commander- 
remember this—that a shi 
is a share in winning the 











The Purpose— 
More Than Fund-Raising 


If we think of The National 
War Fund merely as a means of 
raising money, it will be a poverty- 
stricken idea, however great the 
financal success. Of course, the 
obvious, direct, and inescapable 
duty is to secure funds for the 
agencies connected with the war. 
But the social implications grow- 
ing out of this effort to raise money 
may be of sweeping importance. 

The American people foresee 
with increasing clarity that what 
we now do from day to day will 
determine the shape of things to 
come, and either makes a better 
world possible or makes its reali- 
zation more difficult. 


We look eagerly forward to a 
world where cooperation will re- 
place isolationism and destructive 
rivalry. It is the first and obvious 
purpose of The National War 
Fund to put an end to such de- 
structive rivalry in the awakening 
of the public interest and the so- 
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D. ROOSEVELT. 


licitation of funds from the pub- 
lic for the war agencies. 


In the Interests of Total Unity— 


We are not fighting this war 
alone; the lives of our sons and 
brothers are dependent upon the 
skill, upon the bravery, upon the 
faithfulness, upon the fortitude of 
our Allies. Those Allies live in 
the very theatre of the war, while 
we are protected from bombing, 
from the destruction of 
ur cities, and saved from the dis- 
location of the essential services of 
production, transportation, and 
communication. They bear bur- 
dens we are not called upon to 
share directly; but we can help 
them with our gifts. The prin- 
ciple of the United Nations can be 
achieved only if the cooperation 
f our own army and navy with 
those of our Allies and the identity 
of our public interest with the pub- 
lic interest of our Allies are recog- 
nized and implemented. If we do 
not bring relief and amelioration 
to our Allies, not in competition 
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shielded 





one nation with another, but with 
full and free cooperative effort, we 


impair the political and social 
unity without which military 
unity, even though successful, 


would be fruitless. 


The National War Fund, there- 
fore, accepts the full implication 
of that concept of solidarity of in- 
terest and abolishes rivalry in the 
search for adequate financing. It 
substitutes a united effort upon the 
part of all the agencies which seek 
to supplement official payments 
and services to our armed forces 
and to our Allies abroad. It ex- 
presses those warm human sym- 
pathies and those philanthropic 
impulses which mean so much in 
cementing the friendship of na- 
tions. 


ND DRIVE 


Governor Darden 
Introduces 
Virginia War 
Fund Idea 


HIS year, for the first time, 

the Virginia War Fund, Inc., 

comes to the people of Vir- 
ginia as the representative of all the 
peoples of the world united in the 
agencies supported by the National 
War Fund. In your community, 
instead of constant drives for 
money to help the Chinese, the 
French, the English, etc., one drive 
is planned to help all peoples at 
one time. 

Governor Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., has been the prime instigator 
in the unifying of these appeals. 

What is the National War 
Fund? Here are some facts con- 
cerning it. 

The Organization 


The National War Fund com- 

bines: 

American genius for organiza- 
tion 

American capacity for economy 

American traditions of philan- 
thropy 

The National War Fund is: 

A federation of major war phi- 
lanthropies cooperating with 
local agencies meeting home 
needs. 

The Purpose 


The National War Fund's pur- 

pose is: 

To meet—through one all-in- 
clusive appeal—the needs of 
all war-related agencies on 
The Military Front 
The United Nations Front 
And in cooperation with lo- 

cal agencies, the needs on 
the Home Front. 





A local campaign will be conducted for the National War Fund 
If you have a Community Fund it will be 


in your community. 
united with it. 


Watch the Press during October and November and plan to co- 
See your local Chairman. 


operate through the schools. 
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Services on Military Front Support of industrial coopera- 


Off-duty recreational, cultural tives 
and spiritual services to Serv- Aid to children’s homes, nur- 
icemen and Servicewomen series 


Establishment and maintenance 
of emergency kitchens 

Health aids to women war 
workers 

Seeds for replanting ‘‘scorched 
earth” areas in United Na- 
tions 


Entertainment programs in 
training camps and off-shore 
bases 

Welfare aid and counsel to mer- 
chant seamen 

Overseas clubhouses, convales- 
cent centers for men of the 
Merchant Marine 

War prisoners aid to interned 
armed forces throughout the 
world 





Services on the Home Front 

Health aid—visiting nurses, 
clinics, hospitals 

Family services 


Services on United Nations Front Children’s aid — vocational 


Surgical and medical supplies training, health work, recrea- 
and equipment : tional programs 
Food and clothing to civilian Support of educational, techni- Aid to the aged, disabled, and 
victims-of-war cal, and training institutions indigent 
MILITARY FRONT FACTS 180,000 Czechoslovak nationals are in concentration camps 
.1,800 USO clubs, service offices, lounges, mobile service —many of them deported from their homeland. 
ee ee Se ee ee ee 8 recreation clubs in United States and overseas for mer- 
.145 USO offshore and hemisphere bases, service offices chant seamen. 


and mobile service units. ; ; 
Ratio of losses of merchant seamen is 400 per cent higher 


45 centers at home and overseas for merchant seamen. that Sac combined seme focce. 


Personal service division—counsel, advice, help—50,000 
P 90 per cent of those discharged from rest centers are fit 


services have been rendered to merchant mariners. 
to go back to sea, 


UNITED NATIONS FRONT FACTS 6,000,000 men stand behind barbed wire in prison camps. 


They need books, musical instruments, handicraft supplies, 
athletic equipment. 
2% million Polish refugees and prisoners-of-war need help. 


.30 million refugees from Axis-invaded nations need as- 
sistance in re-establishing their usefulness to society. 

50 million Chinese have been driven from their homes. 
- million Chinese children have been left homeless and 1,000 emergency kitchens, ambulances, rest centers, and sup- 
destitute. plies to Britain must be maintained. 

.80 per cent of China’s schools and colleges have been 


overrun or driven out. 140,000 Yugoslav prisoners in Axis prison camps depend 


ree ; ; entirely on aid furnished from outside nations under terms 
5 to 7 million Chinese face starvation this year. : 
of international agreements. 
.Over 800,000 square miles (equal to 24 eastern states 


of the United States) have been overrun in Russia. Mil 


lions of acres of farm lands have been devastated. Mines, HOME FRONT FACTS 

homes, factories—entire towns have been levelled. Arrests of girls under 21 increased 55.7 per cent in 1942. 

Millions of civilians have lost all their worldly belong- hitidiiie diinaency sinane wove vee 7.5 tet cont in. 4942 
F ency » boys rose 7. 2 


ings. They need food, seeds, medical supplies, and cloth 
i Juvenile delinquency among girls jumped 31 per cent in 


ing. 

, 1942. 
19 of each 20 Greek babies born since 1940 have died. 
Starvation in Greece has taken a toll of more than one- War breeds its own harvest of crime, delinquency, mental 
third of the population. ills, divorce, illegitimacy, child neglect, desertion, and al- 
.2,000 children have been brought to America from evac- tin. 
uated areas. Thousands more await deliverance from war- Fewer doctors and nurses are available—greater health 
torn homelands until after the war. programs are necessary. 


Write these agencies for additional information: 


NATIONAL WAR FUND AGENCIES: USO: United Seaman’s Service: War Prisoners Aid: Russian War Relief: United China Relief: British 
War Relief Society: Greek War Relief Association : Polish War Relief: French Relief Fund: United Yugoslav Relief Fund: Belgian War Relief 
Scciety: United Czechoslovak Relief Fund: Queen Wilhelmina Fund: Norwegian Relief: Refugees Relief Trustees: U. S. Committee for the Care 
ee ge ggg ho meme Friends of Luxembourg. All addresses New York except Norwegian and Polish, which are Chicago. The Virginia War 
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For forty high school seniors every year, 
the Science Talent Search leads to Washington! 


These are some of the 40 high school boys and girls 
who won Westinghouse Science Scholarships rang- 
ing from $100 to $2400 in the Second Annual Science 


Talent Search last spring. 


Two hundred sixty other boys and girls received 
honorable mention, and the majority of these have 
received offers of scholarships in leading colleges 
and universities. 

If you think some of your seniors may have the 
ability to do creative work in science, plan to have 
them compete in the Third Annual Science Talent 
Search which is now under way. Formal courses in 
science are not necessary though they are extremely 
helpful. Aptitude is the main requirement. 


You can arrange to give them the science aptitude 
examination. They will also be required to write a 
1,000 word essay on the subject “My Scientific Pro- 
ject,” in which they will tell what they are doing 
or plan to do in the way of experiment or other 
research activity. 

The Science Talent Search is sponsored by West- 
inghouse, and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America. 

Write now for full information to Science Service, 
1719 N Street, N. W., Washington (6), D. C., or to 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


« PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
for OCTOBER, 1943 
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To give the people an understanding of what the schools 
are doing to help win the war and to show how fundamental 
the work of our schools is to the all-important task of win- 
niug the peace are dual purposes of American Education 


\.eek 1943. 


Schools and the War 

Victory on all battlefronts—no 
less—is our goal. We are making 
an all-out effort to win the war. 
We have no room for slackers. 
We are paying dearly in blood, 
sweat, and tears. We are spending 
hundreds of billions of dollars. 
But there was no alternative to 
war except slavery. 

In this effort, the schools have 
converted their programs to the 
needs of the armed forces, of in- 
dustry, and of government. Five 
million workers have been trained 
for war jobs. Preinduction and 
physical fitness programs have been 
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developed. Scrap and bond drives 
and scores of other activities have 
been sponsored. Teachers have 
given millions of hours to registra- 
tion and rationing services. 

Most important of all, the 
schools have carried on with their 
regular program of developing 
27,000,000 boys and girls into 
strong, loyal, intelligent freedom 
loving men and women. 


Schools and the Peace 
An enduring victory in the peace 
—no less—must also be our goal. 
We must make an all-out effort to 
win the peace. There is no room 





for slackers. Many sacrifices will be 
required. Our share of the cost of 
world-wide organization for the 
peace will be great. But there is no 
alternative save more wars, more 
violence, more human misery. 

We must develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility for world order. We 
must achieve mutual confidence 
and understanding with other na- 
tions through the application of 
the Golden Rule. We must under- 
stand the new conditions which 
make the whole world one. 

These are the tasks of educa- 
tion. We must educate for peace 
now. After the war will be too 
late. Just as we mobilized for war 
before we entered the war so must 
we prepare for the peace in ad- 
vance. If we lose the peace, the 
victory so dearly purchased on the 
field of battle will have been in 
vain. 

“Education for Victory’’ is the 
general theme for the 23rd annual 
observance of American Education 
Week. While our schools are ren- 
dering indispensable services to the 
nation’s war effort and in prepa- 
ration for the peace to come, they 
are at the same time confronted 
with a deepening crisis. More than 
a hundred thousand teachers have 
been lost to the profession. Many 
are in the armed services of our 
country or in auxiliary services. 
School budgets in many areas have 
not been large enough to pay sala- 
ries adequate to meet the cost of 
living. This is apparent when 
about 360,000 of the nation’s 
teachers in 1942-43 were found to 
be receiving less than $1,200 a 
year and 60,000 were receiving 
less than $600 a year. 


Opportunity 

American Education Week 1943 
is an opportunity that no school 
system can afford to ignore. It 
comes at a time of undeniable crisis 
to the public schools of the na- 
tion. If the schools are crippled 
for lack of trained, efficient per- 
sonnel the contribution they can 
make to the war effort will be lim- 
ited and their preparation of the 
oncoming generation of youth for 
the peace will be severely handi- 
capped. Let this fact be driven 
home to the public during the ob- 
servance through every available 
means of communication. 


American Education Week 1943 
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provides an opportunity to discuss 
these issues with the people, to 
give them some appreciation of the 
crisis which confronts the schools, 
and to develop the idea that edu- 
cation is war work second in im- 
portance to no other. 


Helpful Materials 
The National Education Associ- 
ation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C., has pre- 
pared its usual supply of materials 
to help schools in planning and 
conducting their observances of 

American Education Week. 





American Education Week Packets 


Each of the following types of packets 
contains a copy of the three-color poster, 
40 copies of the leaflet “Education for 
Victory,’” 40 copies of the two-color 
sticker, a copy of the 24-page manual for 
the school level indicated by the name of 
the packet, the Sunday folder ‘Education 
for World Understanding,”” a copy of 
the American Education Week Newspaper, 
a copy of the 16-page leaflet “Victory 
Through Education,” a copy of the book- 
let ‘“‘Education’s Week,”’ and other ma- 
terials. 


KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY 
SCHOOL PACKET. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PACKET. 
JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PACKET. 
HIGH-SCHOOL PACKET. 


Price of Packets: 50¢ each. No dis- 
counts for quantities. 


(Funds must accompany orders amount- 
ing to $1 or less. Materials postpaid on 
cash orders. Transportation added on 
billed orders. Discounts, except for items 
starred, are 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 
copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33%%. Note 
that discounts on posters, stickers, and 
four-page leaflets apply to packages, not 
to individual items.) 


Making the Best of What We Have 


which they have paid to see re- 
mains to be enjoyed by other 
groups on other days. It is truly 
good business to promote tourist 
patronage. 

It must not be thought that the 
proposals of the State Planning 
Board are confined to the four in- 
dustries which have been consid- 
ered, as the program deals with 
more than forty kinds of work. 
All of the many kinds of work 
cannot grow at an equal rate. Yet 
all may increase so that many more 
families of the State will have the 
benefit of incomes of $544 or more 
per person. 

In the suggestions found in 
‘Materials of Instruction of The 


(Continued from page 55) 


Core Curriculum of Secondary 
Schools’ for Virginia, there are 
two proposals which provide ap- 
propriate places for the study deal- 
ing with the plan of the State 
Planning Board. For the first year 
high school, there is the problem, 
“Improving Our Provisions for 
Food and Shelter and Making 
Them Available for All.” A 
smaller area belonging to that 
problem is “Improving Plants and 
Animals as Sources of Food,” 
which includes these four improve- 
ments: animal, soil, cereals and 
vegetables, and raw materials for 
clothing. 

For the second year of high 
school, in the problem, ‘“‘Making 


the Best Use of Our Natural Re- 
sources,’’ there are seven smaller 
areas: conserving our soil; conserv- 
ing our forests; conserving our 
water supply; conserving our min- 
eral supply; protecting our game 
and seafood; protecting natural 
beauty; and conserving human re- 
sources. In each high school, it 
could be agreed which problem of- 
fered the more appropriate place 
to study the work proposed by the 
State Planning Board. 

As the proposals of the Plan- 
ning Board are realized, the schools 
should find that larger incomes 
for more people should help the 
schools in all the educational un- 
dertakings. 


Every High School Teacher a Reading Teacher 


pupil must be given as many tech- 
niques as he has purposes in read- 
ing. 

It is somewhat to be doubted if 
the teachers of English could de- 
velop alone all the necessary read- 
ing skills that a pupil will need. 
Moreover, the teacher of English 
might reasonably be fearful of 
helping pupils read and study— 
let us say—biology, lest he be held 
responsible for their failure. It 
seems to the writer that reading as 
a set of complex skills can be 
brought to high levels of profi- 
ciency only if every teacher is a 
teacher of reading. It is a job— 
and a big one, too—for everyone, 
not just for the remedial special- 
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(Continued from page 62) 


ist or the teacher of English. 
Surely the teacher of mathematics 
should be responsible for giving 
instruction in the techniques of 
reading the meaning-packed sen- 
tences and paragraphs encountered 
in mathematics problems. It should 
be the responsibility of the teacher 
of science to show his pupils how 
to read directions. And it should 
be the responsibility of every 
teacher to help pupils build for 
each subject vocabularies which 
will meet at least their present aca- 
demic needs. 


Special Instruction for Laggards 


While the all-school program of 
developmental reading is the most 


desirable of the three, no matter 
how well planned and how well 
executed it may be, there will prob- 
ably always be some need for re- 
medial work. In view of the wide 
ranges of abilities to be found in 
the pupil population of secondary 
schools, it is expecting far too 
much to hope that every boy and 
every girl can attain a desirable 
degree of reading proficiency by 
means of a general, all-school pro- 
gram of developmental reading. 
There are always laggards who re- 
quire the special attention which 
only a supplementary remedial- 
reading program can give. 
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Army and Navy College Programs 


(Continued from page 63) 


physical examination. The quota 
of students will.be chosen by re- 
gional selection committees, each 
composed of two outstanding citi- 
zens and a senior Naval officer. If 
selected, the candidate will be taken 
into the Navy immediately, and 
will be assigned as early as possible 
to a college under Navy contract. 
Previous to assignment to a col- 
lege, he will be on inactive status, 
but will be a Navy enlistee and 
will be subject to military orders 
from the Navy only. 

The preference of the student 
for a specific college among those 
under contract to the Navy, and 
for the course he wishes to pursue 
will be important factors in mak- 
ing assignments, but the needs of 
the Navy must be the final deter- 
mining factor. 

The length of time an individ- 
ual student will be in study under 
the program will depend upon 
three things: (1) previous college 
education, if any, (2) the type of 
course for which he is qualified and 
to which he is assigned, and (3) 
his continued demonstration of ad- 
equate scholarship and officer-like 
qualifications. 

The length of the various types 
of courses varies considerably, de- 
pending on the degree of speciali- 
zation required. For example, the 
curriculum for Deck Officer candi- 
dates includes four 16-week terms 
in the V-12 program, plus a term 
of four months in Reserve Mid- 
shipmen’s School; a Medical Pro- 
gram requires five 16-week terms 
of pre-medical work plus a com- 
plete medical course: an Engineer 
Specialist candidate will spend 
eight 16-week terms in completing 
his engineering course. Other types 
of programs range between these 
extremes. 

Students in the program will be 
on active duty, in uniform, and 
under military discipline. Expenses 
will be paid by the Navy, includ- 
ing tuition, fees, textbooks, board 
and room, and uniforms. Also 
V-12 enlistees will receive regular 
Navy pay. 

In addition to civilian candi- 
dates, who will be selected by the 
qualifying test described herein, a 
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number of enlisted men from the 
fleet will be enrolled in the pro- 
gram. 


The Qualifying Test 

The Qualifying Test, as its 
name suggests, is the first step in 
the selection of men for the col- 
lege programs of the Army and the 
Navy. The test will be given only 
on the morning of November 9, 
1943; candidates who do not take 
the test at that time may have no 
further opportunity until the next 
time the test is given, which will 
probably be in the spring of 1944. 
Each student will be notified—by 
approximately December 20—as 
to whether or not he has qualified 
on the test. However, no test 
scores will be reported either to 
students or to school authorities. 

The test is designed to measure 
the aptitude and general knowl- 
edge required for success in the col- 
lege programs. Familiarity with 
elementary mathematics is essen- 
tial. The test takes two hours, and 
is divided into three parts: the first 
part tests knowledge of the mean- 
ing and use of words; the second 
asks questions about scientific mat- 
ters which are of general knowl- 
edge; the third section consists of 
a number of problems in mathe- 
matics. All questions are of the 
‘‘best-answer’’ type—in which sev- 
eral answers are given for each 
question or problem, from which 
one is to be selected as the best or 
correct one. All answers will be 
indicated by making a cross in the 





appropriate box on a separate an- 
swer sheet. The test is not a speed 
test, although it is not expected 
that all students will firtish all the 
questions in the time allowed. The 
person who works steadily and 
carefully answering each item to 
the best of his ability will make a 
better score than the one who 
rushes blindly into each section. 


Physical Requirements 


The following requirements of 
the Army Specialized ‘Training 
Program are expressed in general 
terms and should not be regarded 
as all inclusive or final: 

Minimum height 5 feet and a 
maximum of 6 feet, 6 inches. A 
minimum visual acuity of 20/200 
without glasses, correctible with 
glasses to 20/40 in each eye. 
Weight proportional to height. 
Ten serviceable upper and ten serv- 
iceable lower teeth. Hearing must 
be normal (15/15) in each ear 
for whispered voice. No chronic 
or venereal disease. 

Physical requirements for the 
Navy College Program are: Mini- 
mum height 5 feet, 5% inches, 
and a maximum of 6 feet, 4 
inches. A minimum visual acuity 
of 18/20 in each eye, correctible 
to 20/20. Normal color percep- 
tion. Weight proportional to 
height. “Twenty vital serviceable 
teeth, including four opposed mo- 
lars two of which are directly op- 
posed on each side of dental arch, 
and four directly opposed incisors. 
Other physical requirements are as 
prescribed by Chapter II, Section 
1, Article 1402, Manual of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Navy. 























FIREPROOF 


CAPITOL HOTEL 


8th and Grace Streets 
Richmond, Va. 


Good Food—Good Beds 


Central Location 


CAPITOL HOTEL, INC. 
PHONE 3-6721 
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RESEARCH-— The Scientific Foundation of 


Betts and AREyY’s 


GUIDE TO SPELLING PROGRESS 


* 


THE NEW SPELLING PROGRAM by Betts and Arey takes 
the subject out of the “step-child” class of curriculum subjects 
and gives it the importance it deserves. The Betts-Arey books 
are actually based on extensive and thorough scientific research. 


This series presents a positive-approach method, a vital, social content 
of story units, a multiple review plan, differentiated instruction. 


The basic vocabulary of 3,778 words was derived from extensive orig- 
inal research as well as from a careful appraisal of seventeen leading 
spellers. It also takes into consideration Professor Betts’ unpublished 

° . ee >. r “19 ° oqe 
studies of reading and writing vocabularies. The pupil’s spelling ability 
is developed through a balanced program with systematic sequences 
while he is being trained in the use of the dictionary. 


Pupils, who need further systematic study, are sifted out and are pro- 
vided with special carefully devised activities. 


State Adopted in Virginia 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 PrkeE STREET 
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JAUDIO-VISUAL AID 


\ex CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 


Edited by Martin L. Hocan 
Film Slides and Film Strips 


More than one thousand 2 x 2 colored 
film slides and 35 mm film strips were 
included in a library order list which was 
distributed to Virginia public schools this 
fail. These pictures were previewed be- 
fore they were selected for purchase with 
State Aid. They were chosen from the 
nation’s largest and most complete library 
collection of such pictures, which have 
been collected over a period of many years 
by the Society for Visual Education. 

Included in the printed order list are 
pictures in full color from Alaska, Algeria, 
Australia, Bali, France, Italy, and many 
other parts of the world. A notation of 
a few typical pictures included in this list 
follows: Windmill on a Danish farm; 
Typical farm house of Denmark with 
thatched roof; Arab cook preparing meal 
in the hot sun of Egypt; Natives waiting 
for ferry on “Suez Canal; Picking pine- 
apples in Hawaii; Construction of an 
adobe house in Mexico; Beach of black 
sand in New Zealand; Skiing in Norway; 
etc. 

In addition to the groups of film slides 
and film strips picturnig geographical sub- 
jects, many pictures are listed in this order 
list for other fields of instruction. For 
instance, there are twelve strip films listed 
on Sewing. Quite a number of film strips 
have been included that deal with voca- 
tional guidance, transportation, physical 
education, physics, pre-flight training, 
music, etc. 

Allowance of State Aid for purchase 
of these items for individual public school 
libraries is in keeping with the principle 
recognized by the Bureau of Teaching 
Materials that the classroom teacher has 


need of immediate and convenient access to 
whatever teaching materials are to be in- 
corporated as an integral part of her class- 
room procedure. With a collection of still 
pictures in the school library, the teacher 
will be able to get the pictures as easily 
as she would a book or any other refer- 
ence material. 

Allowance of State Aid for purchase of 
film slides and film strips also gives recog- 
nition to another important principle, 
namely, that for teaching certain subjects 
that involve neither motion nor sound, 
the teacher may use a “‘still’’ picture of the 
still and silent subject that is under con- 
sideration. Many teachers prefer the still 
pictures because they may be held before 
tee class for as long a period as may be 
desirable, whereas the motion picture, 
whether silent or sound, must progress on 
from one scene to the next, with only a 
predetermined number of seconds allowed 
to each scene. 

The equipment required for use of still 
pictures is the least expensive and most 
conveniently used of any projection equip- 
ment for school use. And schools that 
have the equipment for the old type of 
314" by 4” glass slides circulated by the 
Bureau of Teaching Materials during the 
past year may, also enjoy the use of the 
newer form of still picture. A simple and 
inexpensive mask may be used with the 
larger projectors, thus masking out the 
light that would otherwise shine around 
the edges of the 2” x 2” slides. Or, if 
such is not available for purchase, it will 
not be very difficult to make a mask of 
cardboard that will serve the purpose. 


College of William and Mary Film Library 


The College of William and Mary has 
set a precedent among higher institutions 
engaged in the training of teachers, librari- 
ans, and teacher-librarians. A classroom 
film library has been established in the 
Department of Library Science for the 
exclusive use of the College. 

The films in this collection were selected 
primarily for their teaching value in the 
various courses taught on the campus. 
Many of the films, however, were espe- 
cially prepared for teaching the subjects 
in the elementary and high schools. Such 
films were included in order to provide 
prospective future teachers and teacher- 
librarians with a working acquaintance 
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with materials to which they will have 

access when they accept positions in Vir- 

ginia public schools. 

The College of William and Mary film 
library will provide four distinct services: 
(1) It will enable instructors on the 

campus to visualize to their classes 
many units of the regular college 
courses. 

(2) It will provide a laboratory for 
classes studying methods of teaching. 
Future teachers will be provided an 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with visual teaching materials, and 
use them in their practice teaching. 
Also, several projectors have been 








placed in the same library, so that 
student teachers may also become 
skilled in the use of this equipment 
for showing the pictures. 


(3) Students preparing themselves for 
librarians or teacher-librarians will be 
provided an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the selection, care, 
and use of the films, as well as meth- 
ods of distribution of such teaching 
materials. 


(4) The collection of films has been set 
up as a model local public school film 
library. This will enable division 
school superintendents who anticipate 
the establishment of similar libraries 
within their own divisions to ex- 
amine this model film library. 

To date, the library includes 252 Koda- 
chrome film slides, 43 silent motion pic- 
tures, and 19 sound motion pictures. One 
of the motion pictures is in full color. 


New Forms For Reporting 
Film Showings 

Teacher's report forms for showings of 
films borrowed from the Regional Libra- 
ries of the Bureau of Teaching Materials 
have been streamlined for the coming year. 
The new film report card provides for in- 
formation on ten items, listed on only one 
side of the card. The other side of the 
card bears the mailing address of the 
Regional Library of the Bureau from 
which the film was shipped and a place 
for a one-cent postage stamp. When only 
one or two reports are to be mailed, one 
cent each will suffice. When three or 
more reports are to be mailed, they may 
be enclosed in one envelope, with a three- 
cent stamp. 


Assembly Victory Programs 

The Assembly Victory Programs which 
were so popular among Virginia public 
schools last session will be continued this 
year, with the addition of many new 
titles. Notable among the new additions 
to this year’s list are such films as WINGS 
UP, JAP ZERO, and REPORT FROM 
RUSSIA. More than a dozen new films 
on South America, in sound and in color, 
will be included in the lists after Novem- 
ber 1. The programs that included pa- 
triotic songs were so popular last year 
that many more song numbers are included 
in this year's offering. 

The list of films available for As- 
sembly Victory Programs during Sep-- 
tember and October was mailed early in 
September to all schools that were reg- 
istered for film service in either of the past 
two years. 

Principals and Bureau of Teaching 
Materials representatives are urged to ar- 
range for as many adults as possible to 
see the films offered in the Assembly Vic- 
tory Programs, whether at separate show- 
ings or at the regular school showing. 
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AMERICH AT WORK 


WINGS 
FOR AMERICA 


WINGS 








BOOKS FOR THE 

HIGH SCHOOL WAR PROGRAM 
Pope-Otis: Elements of Aeronautics. Instruc- 
tional Tests in Electricity and Machines. Learn- 
ing to Compute: Book Two. Modern-School 
Background of World Affairs. 


Geometry. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST: 


for AMERICA 


By Marshall Dunn & Lloyd N. Morrisett 


An overview of American aviation. 244 pages. 
Packed with inspiration and just the information 
air-minded boys and girls are seeking. For junior 
high school grades. 


Also in AMERICA AT WORK Series are 
MACHINES for AMERICA 80¢; POWER for AMERICA 80¢ 


$1.00, subject to discount. 


A BRAND NEW SECOND READER 

HERE AND THERE WITH HENRY 
in Tippett’s Popular HENRY SERIES: 
Henry and the Garden, preprimer 
Stories about Henry, primer 

Henry and His Friends, first reader 





FORM H, Ready November 


World Book Company 


Yonkers 5, New York 


Represented by C. G. Bamey, P. O. 170, Richmond, Va. 











JUST RELEASED by W.P.B. 





For Pre-Induction Training Courses! 





The S. V.E. Model DD Shows 


® Single-Frame Slidefilms 
@ Double-Frame Slidefilms 
@ 2x 2” Miniature Slides 


The S.V.E. Model DD Projector is ideal 
for classrooms or small auditoriums. Com- 
plete with 150-watt lamp, Anastigmat lens, 
S.V.E. rewind take-up, semi-automatic ver- 
tical slide changer, heat absorbing filter, 
and leatherette carrying case, $60.00. 


for OCTOBER, 1943 


under CMP-Regulation 5A 








A Limited °p pa 
ida ol Iri-Purpose 


Model p> YW PROJECTORS 


The War Production Board has just granted permission for the 
release of a limited number of S.V.E. Model DD Tri-Purpose 
Projectors for use in Pre-Induction and war training courses, 
upon receipt of appropriate orders. 

Schools may use the auto- 
matic rating procedure - 


on orders for less than 1 300 ov 10° Pro 
$100.00. For priority regu- | Sresse 384 fode DD. Nicy result ar om 
7 . 


lations on other orders Roar por 

and a complete descrip- 4 fos a 
tion of the S.V.E. Model || nom tenon 
DD Projector, mail the 


coupon now. (2 er —_—= 
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NEWS | 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 











NOTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 








The Virginia War Fund Drive 


by ETHEL SPILMAN 
President, Virginia Education Association 


When the term of school opened last 
fall a teacher and her thirty-five pupils 
whose average age was twelve years 
explored together possibilities for the 
work of the session. Their leads and 
her background brought into the dis- 
cussion a tremendous range of oppor 
tunities that raised high interest, some- 
times of a lone enthusiast, sometimes 
of the whole clamorous group, After 
several hours devoted on as many days 
to the matter, one spoke his mind. 

“All this talk just means you must 
make us tough physically, right (ac- 
curate or correct) in all our work, and 
friendly with the whole world.” 

The job was clearly cut out, but its 
proportions were staggering to the 
teacher and perfectly reasonable to the 
pupils. That is the job again this year. 

The Virginia War Fund Drive will 
serve as the force to motivate the 
“make us friendly with the whole 
world.” At hand now is this drive for 
funds to go to every area of human 
needs met by the National War Fund, 
a Federation of War Philanthropies. 


Board of Directors Meets 
The Board of Directors meeting on 
August 5 brought to a close the Sum- 
mer Roundup of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. Important business 
transacted at this meeting included: 
1. The election of R. Worth Peters 
to succeed Henry T. Moncure, re- 
signed, as president of District H 
until an election can be held in 
the District this fall. (This elec- 
tion was made by the Executive 

Committee, ) 

The election of T. C. Anderson, 

Superintendent of Schools at South 

Norfolk, as a member of the Ex- 

ecutive Committee to fill the va- 

cancy made by the resignation of 

Henry T. Moncure. 

3. The reappointment of the Execu- 
tive Secretary for another term of 
four years. 

4. Acceptance of the tentative report 
of the Treasurer, J. Irving Brooks, 
for the year ending June 30, 1943. 

5. Decision to close the War and 


bo 


Teachers and pupils are givers only 
of small sums of money, but they are 
potential givers of huge amounts of 
information and understanding. Dol- 
lars given with knowledge of where 
they go, and why, buy immediate mo- 
rale on the Military Front, immediate 
relief on the United Nation’s Front, 
and immediate hope and confidence on 
the Home Front. For the future they 
buy insurance that the boys will come 
home spared some effects of the weari- 
ness and the strain of military serv- 
ice; that the common people of the 
warring nations because of apprecia- 
tion and kindliness in their hearts 
will demand a more just peace and 
cherish it more fervently; and that 
American homes will be better places 
for the youths who must soon man 
our nation. 

Instruction that will fill the minds 
of Virginia’s boys and girls with hon- 
est facts about the Virginia War Fund 
Drive fittingly belongs among the firsts 
in our schools this month. 


Peace Fund campaign but to give 
local associations which have not 
reached their quotas the oppor- 
tunity of making contributions to 
the emergency funds of either the 
Virginia Education Association or 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, or to both, as the local as- 
sociation may desire. 


6. Approved tentative report of the 
Finance Committee presented by 
Chairman Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 

7, Heard the report on a retirement 
system for the staff by Chairman 
James G. Scott. 

8. Heard the report from the Con- 
stitution Committee by Chairman 
R. Worth Peters and instructed 
the Committee to continue its work 
and report to the next meeting of 
the Board. 

9. Approved plans for the 1943 meet- 
ing of the Delegate Assembly and 
went on record as urging local 
associations to send to the State 
meeting at least half of the num- 





ber of delegates to which they are 

entitled under the constitution. 

0. Approved plans for district con- 
ferences and suggested that each 
district be asked to pay for the 
luncheons for delegates to the dis- 
trict meetings. 

11. Voted the Executive Secretary a 
bonus for the year ending June 30, 
1943 in consideration of his fine 
work. 

12. Gave the treasurer permission to 
make a minor change in the list- 
ing of receipts in the treasurer’s 
books. : 

Members present at the meeting were 
Ethel Spilman, President, J. Irving 
Brooks, Treasurer, Francis S. Chase, 
Executive Secretary, J. J. Fray, Ex 
Officio, W. A. Vaughan, Mrs. Sara S. 
Geddy, James G. Scott, Charles H. 
Morgan, W. T. McCullough, A. F. 
Robertson, R. Worth Peters, C. L. 
Jennings, T. C. Anderson, and George 
A, Layman. 

Mrs. Bonnet, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. 
Davidson were unable to be present. 
Roderick L. Lacy and John Meade were 
present upon invitation of the Board. 


_ 


Report of the Finance 


Committee 

The committee held two meetings, 
one Wednesday afternoon, August 4, 
and one Thursday morning, August 5. 
These meetings were devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the purpose and scope of 
the work which the committee should 
undertake. This discussion was stim- 
ulated in a large part by suggestions 
made by the executive secretary and 
the president. It was concluded by the 
committee that it should be concerned 
with these five points: 

1. To study needed extensions in the 
sev" ices and staff of the Associa- 
tion. 

To study practices followed in 

other state associations. 

3. To study needs for improving and 
for expanding the physical facil- 
ities of the headquarters offices. 

4, To devise a plan for presenting 
to the districts and to local as- 
sociations its suggestions for 
needed expansions and for methods 
of financing them. 

5. To study the question of making 
retirement provisions for the head- 
quarters staff. 

Mr. James G. Scott, chairman of a 
committee appointed previously to 
study this point, made a report recom- 
mending that the Association make re- 
tirement provisions for its headquar- 
ters staff and that participation should 
be optional for all present employees 
but required for all new ones. To 
decide what provisions should be made 


to 
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was left for further study by the com- 
mittee. 

A sub-committee composed of Mr. 
James G. Scott, Mr. Robertson, and 
Mr. F. G. Lankford, Jr., was appointed 
to do the work needed on these five 

FRANCIS G. LANKFORD, JR., Chairman 


points. 
Committee: 


W. A. VAUGHAN 

D. N. DAVIDSON 
JAMES G. Scorr 

T. C. ANDERSON 
JosEPH H. SAUNDERS 
JosEPH E. HEALY 
Miss ETHEL SPILMAN 
J. Irvine Brooks 
FRANCIS S. CHASE 


War Savings Committee 


Plans Fall Campaign 

The Virginia Education War Sav- 
ings Committee, meeting on August 3 
in connection with the VEA Roundup, 
heard reports from the chairman show- 
ing sales of war stamps and bonds to 
the amount of $5,611,277.89 by the 
schools in eighty counties and twenty 
cities for the session 1942-43. Divi- 
sions not yet heard from should bring 
the Virginia total to more than $6,- 
000,000. The chairman also reported 
that the “Buy a Jeep” campaign re- 
sulted in the purchase of 1,976 jeeps 
by Virginia schools. 

The committee also transacted the 
following business: 

1. Endorsed the triple-threat jeep 

campaign. 
2. Approved a report form on school 


War Fund. 


year. 
ferences. 


to State meeting. 





October Activities for Local Associations 


1, Offer services of the association to local chairman of the Virginia 
2. Select the ablest possible chairmen for Public Relations, Legislation, 
Federal Aid, Teacher Welfare, and War Activities Committees. 

3. Help these chairmen to organize committees and plan work for the 
4. Plan attendance of association officers and chairmen at district con- 


5. Discuss issues presented at district conferences and elect delegates 











sales of war stamps and bonds for 
use during the current session. 

3. Made plans for distribution of ma- 
terials to schools. 

Members present were Chairman Ed- 
ward Aley, Jr., Francis S. Chase, E. L. 
Fox, Mae Kelly, M. Frieda Koontz, 
John D. Meade, Ethel Spilman, and 
Robert J. Williams. 


Department of Classroom 


Teachers 

According to Article 9—Section 1 of 
the Constitution of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of V.E.A. the pro- 
posed amendment must be published 
in the Virginia Journal of Education 
at least one month before the meeting 
at which said amendment will be 
voted on. 


Proposed Amendment: 

That the President and Secretary be 
elected one year and the Vice President 
and Treasurer the next, each officer to 
serve two years. 








GREETINGS FELLOW MEMBERS OF THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


Through your representatives at the Delegate Assembly of the National 
Education Association in Indianapolis you elected me your State Director of 
the National Education Association. I deeply appreciate the honor and recog- 
nize the responsibility of the task you have given me. I shall strive to 
serve you worthily. This is not a one man’s job. It is feasible only with 
the wholehearted co-operation of everyone of you, 

In times of crisis the teaching profession is given its greatest oppor- 
tunity for professional growth. Whether the profession advances or moves 
backward depends upon the reaction of its members to the challenge of 
the times. 


Some years ago, the teachers of Virginia agreed upon a high standard 
of qualification for themsélves when they voted in favor of the require- 
ment of a college degree for all tachers entering the profession. This was 
a forward step. Salaries have not kept pace. When we realize the meager 
salaries some of our teachers receive we can scarcely wonder that other fields 
of work seem more attractive. At the same time, we must know that, if 
the teachers remain loyal to their profession and stand together in their 
professional organization, the very weight of numbers will bring about a 
change. 


The next forward step might well be a greater proportion of our teachers 
maintaining membership is their own professional organizations, local, 
state, and national. By so doing we can have a part in the achievements 
of the profession. The nearer we approach the 100 per cent membership 
goal the stronger our professional organization will become. The stronger 
our professional organization the larger part education will have in helping 
to solve the problems confronting our world today. 


I am sure we all believe that education must take its share of this re- 
sponsibility. It will depend upon you. 
ELEANOR PATTERSON ROWLETT, 
Virginia State Director. 
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(Amendment to be voted on at the 
business session of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers at the fall meet- 
ing of the delegate assembly). 


TO THE CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

OF VIRGINIA— 

Schooltime is here again with its 
problems and responsibilities. Many 
of our classroom teachers are serving 
elsewhere: in the armed forces; in 
defense plants; in business, but we who 
are left in the classroom have a bigger 
job than ever cut out for us. We are 
doing war work of the most effective 
kind. Let us stick to it and give it 
the best that is in us. 

As a department, we need to mo- 
bilize our strength and to carry for- 
ward toward the goals we have set for 
ourselves. Let us_ whole-heartedly 
back the program of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. Let us serve co- 
operately and efficiently in every re- 
sponsibility. We, as Classroom Teach- 
ers, are the heart of our V.E.A. 
Through us it lives and grows. Let 
us give it our loyal support. 

Many changes have been necessary 
in both local and district organiza- 
tions. Some of these have not been 
reported. Whether your officers in 
local and district organizations have 
changed or not, won't you send a list 
of their names and addresses to our 
Vice President, Miss N. Celeste Jones, 
3313 Floyd Avenue, Richmond? 

Our committees are hard at work; 
give them the benefit of your sugges- 
tions. May we continue to strengthen 
our local and district Classroom Teach- 
er groups. You are doing a fine job. 
Let us keep it up. We have obliga- 
tions, and we shall strive toward their 
fulfillment. Our profession needs us 
now as never before. Let us stand to- 
gether and face the responsibilities of 
our profession. 

Your president, 
MRS. HOLMES McGUFFIN. 








GRAPHICALLY SUPPLEMENTING 
PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 


Produced in collaboration with ovt- 


stonding subject matter specialists 


ERP! CLASSROOM FILMS, Inc. 
1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
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Te The Educators of Virginia 


Weare particularly anxious to take care 
of our regular patrons who visit Rich- 
mond throughout the year, and while 
it is true the hotels are crowded, we will 
assure you of accommodations if you 


will advise us in advance. 


HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
RICHMOND HOTEL 
MURPHY HOTEL 
WILLIAM BYRD HOTEL 


Richmond Hotels, Inc 
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Search for Science The third an- 
Talent Opens Soon nual Science 

Talent Search, a 
nation-wide quest for promising scien- 
tific ability among high school grad- 
uating seniors, will be conducted dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. 

Open alike to boys and girls, the 
Science Talent Search will enlist the 
aid of high school principals and teach- 
ers who will administer tests and sup- 
ply other necessary data. Westing- 
house Science Scholarships totaling 
$11,000 will be awarded to at least 10, 
and possibly 40, of the young scien- 
tists of the future. In addition, all 
40 will attend a five-day Science Talent 
Institute on an all-expense trip to 
Washington next February. 

In the second Talent Search, com- 
pleted last spring, some 15,000 seniors 
requested examinations, 3,400 com- 
pleted the requirements and 260 were 
awarded honorable mention. Of the 
40 brought to Washington, 11 were 
girls and 29 boys. 

Students in public, private, and 
parochial schools desiring to enter the 
Science Talent Search this fall will 
take a special aptitude examination 
under supervision of school officials in 





E. LESTER CARPER 
Mr. Carper is director of instruc- 
tion for Norfolk County schools 
this session. He was formerly high 
school counselor at William and 
Mary. 
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their home communities between De- 
cember 3 and 27. The 40 who pass 
the examination, and qualify on the 
basis of personal and _ scholarship 
records and essays, will be named 
delegates to the Science Talent In- 
stitute. 

Final examinations during sessions 
of the Institute will determine the 
award of two four-year Westinghouse 
Science Grand Scholarships of $2,400 
each and eight four-year Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships of $400 each. One 
boy and one girl will be selected to 
receive the Grand Scholarships. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company provides the scholarship 
awards as a contribution to the ad- 
vancement of science in America. 

If any scholarship recipient should 
be drafted or enter other government 
war service, his scholarship will be 
held for his use later. 


The summer pro- 
gram of the 
State Teachers 
College at Radford was featured with 
a two weeks’ symposium around the 
theme “Understanding the War”. The 
program followed the outline recom- 


War Symposium 
at Radford S. T. C. 


ALFRED K. EAGLE 
Mr. Eagle is director of instruc- 
tion for Augusta County Schools. 
He was formerly high school coun- 
selor at Madison College. 


mended by the Federal Education War 
Council. It brought to the campus 
representatives of various govern- 
ment agencies in Virginia concerned 
with war on the home front, economics 
on the home front, manpower, war- 
time production for military and civil- 
ian needs, community and the war, 
and interpreting the war to the people. 

The guest speakers included Mr. 
William M. Minter, District Ration- 
ing Attorney for the Roanoke District 
of the O. P. A., Colonel Lucian D. 
Booth of the Radford Ordnance 
Works, Major Welch of the Radford 
Ordnance Works, Miss Maude Wallace, 
Assistant Director of Extension, Miss 
Janet Cameron, Extension Depart- 
ment, Blacksburg, Dr. George Oliver, 
Dr. Ruth Henderson, and Dr. Fred 
Alexander of the State Department of 
Education, Mr, Paul Marcus, Associate 
Editor of Look Magazine, Dr. M’Ledge 
Moffett and Dr. W. S. Long of the local 
faculty. 

In addition to the addresses and 
discussions led by these speakers, 
thirty war films lent for the sympos- 
ium by the various agencies of the 
government were shown. A large col- 
lection of literature on the war was 
reviewed by the group, each member 
of the group finally preparing a unit 
of work on war emphasis for the level 
of their educational service. 

The symposium is a unique feature 
of the summer quarter at Radford 
and provides an opportunity for con- 
centrated study of some problem of 
the contemporary scene. It is held 
each year for two weeks during the 
first term of the summer quarter. 


H. R. ELMORE 
Mr. Elmore, formerly principal at 
Schoolfield, is now acting superin- 
tendent of Pittsylvania County 
schools succeeding R. H. Pride, re- 
signed. 
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first IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


first IN AMERICAN HOMES 
The Standard in ALL Likraries 


Write for prices and terms 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Thomas B. Cockey, Dist. Manager, Hillsboro Court Apartments F-1, Nashville, Tennessee 





The 


1943 
COMPTONS 


Meets 
Today’s Urgent 
Reference Needs 











Social Studies After issuing its 
In Wartime widely publicized 

statement, “The So- 
cial Studies Mobilize for Victory,” last 
winter, the National Council for the 
Social Studies (a Department of the 
NEA) asked a committee of teachers, 
headed by Howard E. Wilson, to pre- 
pare an extensive report on what 
schools are doing, and can do, to ad- 
just their social studies courses to 
war needs along the lines recommended 
in the original statement. The report, 


Courtesy News Leader 


D. C. BEERY 
Mr. Beery, formerly principal of 
Madison School in Richmond, has 
been named high school counselor of 
the State Department of Education 
at the College of William and Mary. 
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replete with illustrative curriculum re- 
visions and practical teaching sugges- 
tions, will be published in October in 
two parts: Wartime Social Studies in 
the Elementary School, by W. Lin- 
wood Chase, and Wartime Social 
Studies in the Secondary School, by 
Erling M. Hunt. Each volume will 
have 64 pages and will sell for $1.00. 
Orders should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





M. H. BELL 
Mr. Bell succeeds Harrington 
Waddell, retired, as principal of the 
Lexington High School. He served 
as principal of Callands High School 
last year. 





American History The status of 
Investigation American history 
as a part of the 
curriculum for Grades I-XIV is cur- 
rently being investigated by a commit- 
tee of school teachers and college pro- 
fessors headed by Edgar B. Wesley of 
the University of Minnesota. The Com- 
mittee is studying existing curricula, 
methods, and textbooks used in teach- 
ing American history; and it is con- 
ducting an extensive testing survey of 
youth and adult knowledge of Ameri- 
can history, The results of the in- 
vestigation, together with specific rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of 
instruction in American history, will 
be announced in October. The project 
is financed in part by the Rocke 
feller Foundation and is under the 
joint sponsorship of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (a De- 
partment of the NEA), the American 
Historical Association, and the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association. 


“Coronet” Offers A new and unique 
New Visual Aids educational serv- 

ice is being of- 
fered to schools by Coronet Magazine 
and the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. 

Tach issue of Coronet contains an 
interesting and timely Picture Story 
—usually thirty to forty photographs 
with explanatory text. The new serv- 
ice of Coronet offers these well organ- 
ized and effective instructional units 


in two forms—on slidefilms for group 
instruction, and as a separate bound 
reprint of the Picture Story for those 





JOSEPH B. VAN PELT 
Mr. Van Pelt resigned as the prin- 
cipal of the West Point High School 
to accept the principalship of Church- 
land High School in Norfolk County. 
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Complete LOOK AND LEARN 


. . . . —a Science Book Every Beginner Can Use 
Printing and Binding — 
° The New picture-study technique in LOOK AND 
Service | LEARN has three big advantages: 


1) It makes possible a science course that fits 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues first-graders’ ability to observe, talk about and 
understand, regardless of reading ability. 


Publications—Advertising Literature, :; d Sa Tr hich all 
. ? > a+ ac . 

Book lets—Broadsides ) it provides one learning activity in which a 

first-grade children can participate together. 


3) It enables teachers to teach more science with 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf ‘ . 
less preparation and less class time. 


and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, | COMING SOON: 


, : 
Paper Ruling The second and third books in this new 
PRIMARY SCIENCE SERIES 





Complete Binding Equipment 
Free to First-Grade Teachers: Sample Lesson in 


Wall Chart Size. Ask for No. 1844. 
DIAL 3-0356 


| | SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. ergeny peal 












































11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street * New York 10, New York 
RICHMOND 19, -t- VIRGINIA J. C. ELLIOTT, Representative 
who do not have slidefilm projectors, a picture story of the United States Education, Inc. The cost to schools 
or for individual reference and study, Navy, in full color, both in the re- will be only $2.00 for the entire series 
The September release will tell the prints and on the slidefilms. Other of eight slidefilms and booklets, in- 
story of submarine warfare. This will subjects to follow each month will be cluding the color film on the United 
be followed in October by “China equally interesting and timely. States Navy. Reprints of the Picture 
Fights Back,” by Madame Chiang Kai- The slidefilms will be produced and Section will be available at 1¢ each 
shek. The November release will be distributed by the Society for Visual in lots of 25 or moré, and may be or- 





- 


MACON F. FEARS 


Mr. Fears is Acting Superintendent RUSSELL B. GILL W. R. SAVAGE, JR. 
of Schools in Lunenburg County Mr. Gill, formerly principal of Mr. Savage was elected principal 
while Mr. Crittenden is on leave of Louisa County High School, was of the Suffolk High School last sum- 
absence with the Army. He was for- named principal of Petersburg High mer. He was formerly principal at 
merly principal at Kenbridge. School for the present session. « Holland. 
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— realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into finished 


<. bh ae) , t ia 7? . 
Fron : as le rae oa 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


SEMESTER’S 





pictures by your pupils with crayons or water colors. The 


completed project is a decorative classroom frieze of perma- 


nent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art and corre- 
lated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet of lesson 
plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscellaneous activ- 
ities — a significant, well-rounded social study of an important 


phase of American life. 





FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET... Onty 60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines — for individual seat work or a class project — make a frieze 12 feet 
long. Booklet of color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


"SAUE and SERUE”’ 
600 POSTERS... °° 


Teaches both art+«and practical wartime 
patriotism; set consists of 12 posters printed 
in hektograph ink, each plate making 50 or 
more clear copies. Subjects, with simple rhyme 
text and outline drawing, include scrap con- 
servation projects, war stamps, etc. 




















Order from your School Supply Dealer 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Avenue 








dered from Coronet, 919 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, or 
from the Society for Visual Education, 
Ine. 

For a descriptive circular of this 
new service. write: Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


CHILDREN'S 
BOOK WEEK 
1943 takes place 
November 14-20. This year marks the 
twenty-fifth annual observance. 
During BOOK WEEK’S first quarter 


25th Anniversary 
of Book Week 
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of a century a remarkable change in 
attitudes toward children’s books has 
taken place. Most of the major pub- 
lishers have established juvenile de- 
partments under a_ professionally 
trained personnel; new authors have 


contributed distinguished works of 
creative imagination to children’s lit- 
erature; book designers and illustra- 


tors have made American children’s 
books the most beautiful in the world; 
the public has become far more dis- 


cerning and intelligent in selecting 


books; communities have been made 
aware of the importance of public read- 
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ing facilities for children; and, most 
important of all, thousands of young 
people have been stimulated and in- 
spired by BOOK WEEK celebrations to 
a lifetime appreciation of the pleasures 
of reading and owning books. 

A Manual of Suggestions will be 
issued free of charge to 25,000 teachers, 
librarians, program chairmen, editors, 
broadcasters and other supporters of 
BOOK WEEK. The Manual includes 
an exposition of the purposes of BOOK 
WEEK 1943; a brief history of the 
project; suggestions to individuals, 
clubs and groups, teachers and school 
librarians, public librarians, and book- 
sellers; and descriptions of the BOOK 
WEEK aids available October 1 at a 
nominal cost. Book Week Headquar- 
ters is at 62 West 45th Street, New 
York City, 19. 


The Tazewell 
Ceunty Educa- 
tion Association 
in session at Tazewell August 31, 1943, 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“1. That we express our sincere ap- 
preciation to our retiring officers for 
the splendid work carried on by them 
for the past year. 

“2. That we endorse the educational 
emergency program set forth by the 
State Board of Education toward adapt- 
ing Virginia’s school program to meet 
the needs of the country under war 
conditions. 

“3. That we as teachers do all that 
is possible to aid in winning the war 
and the peace. 

“4. That we continue to emphasize 
the physical fitness phase of this pro- 
gram. 

“5. That we as a body express our 
appreciation to our county superin- 
tendent, Mr. A. S. Greever, to Governor 
Darden, to Dr. Dabney Lancaster and 
to the officers of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association for their efforts to- 
ward the elevation of the teaching pro- 
fession in Virginia, particularly in re- 
gard to teachers’ salaries. That we 
pledge our continued support and co- 
operation to these officials in their 


Tazewell Teachers 
Endorse Program 


further efforts.” 


In America’s aim 
for better national 
nutrition, the ade- 
quate breakfast plays an important 
part. Only if the breakfast is nutri- 
tionally adequate can mental and phys- 
ical energy be expected to remain at 
the highest level during the morning 
hours—the most productive period of 
the day. ; 

Only when a clear understanding 
is gained of what the adequate break- 
fast calls for nutritionally can the 


Display Panel on 
Nutrient Values 
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DR. C. P. MILES 
Dr. Miles succeeds the late Dr. J. 
E. Williams as Dean of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. He had been 
a member of the faculty at V. P. I. 
and prominent in State activities for 
many years. 


morning meal be expected to fill the 
nutritional need. 

The Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, has 
prepared free teaching material as 
follows: 

A display wall panel which pre- 
sents a chart showing the daily ca- 
loric requirement, as well as the 
essential nutrients required for men 
and women at every level of work 


MRS. ELEANOR P. ROWLETT 


Mrs. Rowlett was elected Virginia 
Director of the NEA at Indianapolis. 
She is teacher of mathematics at 
Bainbridge Junior High School, Rich- 
mond. A message from her is found 
in the VEA News Notes of this issue. 
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R. O. NELSON 
Dr. Nelson, new assistant superin- 
tendent of Richmond public schools, 
in charge of elementary education, 
was formerly elementary principal 
in Columbia, South Carolina. 


output, and for children of various 
age groups. The chart also includes 
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the nutrient values of many foods 
commonly eaten at breakfast. In- 
cluded with this wall panel are stu- 
dents’ work sheets on which they 
can plan and figure nutritionally ade- 
quate breakfasts. Adequate explana- 
tion is included on the chart and 
on the sheets regarding the use of 
this material. 








S. W. GRISE 


Mr. Grise is principal of the Mat- 
thew Whaley High: School at Wil- 
liamsburg. His previous experience | 


includes nine years in Arkansas 
— schools and four years as 

ean of Education at Kentucky Wes- 
leyan College. 




















T= beginning of the school term is 
a good time to improve your * “In- 
surance Quotient.” ’ 

Do you have complete protection 
against extra expenses and salary losses 
due to sickness or accident? You can 
get this full protection under the liberal 
provisions of the Revised P-H (Peerless- 
Hospital) Certificate for less than 10¢ 
a day. 

The P-H Certificate covers all acci- 
dents, confining or non-confining sick- 
mess . . . pays generous benefits for 
hospitalization, convalescence and per- 
sonal quarantine. Benefits for hospital- 
ization are $5.35 per day, starting the 
first day, and for confining sickness 
$25.00 per week. These are only a few 
ef its liberal provisions. 

Improve your “Insurance Quotient” 
. . . be safe with a Revised P-H Certif- 
icate. Every teacher can enjoy the se- 
curity offered by P-H protection because 
it is planned to fit any budget. It’s 
available in 34 and ™% units also. 

Start now. Mail the coupon 
information. 


for complete 














The National As- 
sociation for 
Nursery Educa- 
tion is holding its 10th Biennial Meet- 
ing in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
22 to 25, with headquarters at the 
Hotel Statler. This will be a work 
study conference on “The Community 
Serves the Child in War and Peace.” 


Association for 
Nursery Education 


Registration opens the morning of Oc- 


tober 22, and the first general session 
will be that evening on the topic, “The 
World Picture and the Implications for 
The 
will consist of study groups which will 


Education.” subsequent sessions 


discuss child development problems 


based on actual case histories of va- 





Special features 
will include curbstone meetings, edu- 
and a public rela- 
tions booth. The problems of young 
children, intensified by present war 
conditions, can only be solved by per- 


rious communities. 


cational exhibits, 


sons interested in protecting and im- 
proving health, welfare, and education. 





Built for severe service and 


AVAILABLE NOW! 





| CHAIRS 


IDEAL for your classrooms, li- 
braries, study and assembly halls 
and cafeterias! Developed by 
American Seating Company in 
collaboration with government 
engineers. 

The No. 674 Chair has been 
adopted as a standard by govern- 
ment purchasing authorities. Like 
the No. 613, it is durable, com- 
fortable and attractive. It is an 
appropriate and a chair 
for use with the handsome and 
thoroughly modern and versatile 
Universal Tables, which areavail- 
able in four top sizes and five 
heights. Universal Tables add 
dignity and beauty to any furni- 





613 
| ASSEMBLY 


"New Amefican All-Wood 
Folding and Assembly Chairs 
and Universal Tables 


Eastern Virginia: 
American Seating Co. of Va. 
109 N. 8th St. 
Richmond, Virginia 






ture group and in ‘any setting. 

All are reasonably priced in 
relation to quality and many su- 
perior features. 

* * * 

All chair backs and seats formed 
5-ply resin-bonded hardwood, 
with selected face plies. Chair 
legs and stretchers solid hard- 
wood. No. 613 furnished singly, 
or in sections of two and three. 
Tables heavy cored ply construc- 
tion, hardwood framing and 
standards of surplus strength. 
All units stained walnut and du- 
rably finished. Metal parts proc- 
essed to resist rust, finished in 
baked enamel. 


, Western Virginia: 
John H. Pence 
P. O. Box 863 
Roanoke, Virginia 











ADAM 


WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating man) 
new tat for placements. Write now od information 


(f ly— Washingt S — Association) 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo suILDING 14) # G. N. W— WASHINGTON, 

















Build the Future 
WITH BOOKS 


This is the timely and appro- 
priate theme of the 1943 Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. Here are 
the new Lippincott and Stokes 
library books approved by the 
Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation to help both teacher and 
pupil build the future America 
for which we are now fighting. 
Put these titles on your next or- 
der list. 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES 


By Vernon Quinn 

Simple text, accompanied by picture 
maps by DaOsimo, describes each 
country, tells of the people and 
their life, and gives enough his- 
tory to make these republics easy 
to remember. (Grade 6) 


CHILDREN OF NORTH AFRICA 
By Louise A. Stinetorf 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 
A splendid introduction for Ameri- 
can children to the children of an- 
other continent that has become so 
interesting to us. (Grade 6) 


BLUEBIRD, FLY UP! 
By May Justus 
Illustrated by Helen Finger 





Warm, folksy stories about the 
friendly people of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. (Grade 5) 


A WAR-TIME HANDBOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 
By Munro Leaf 
This is the young folks’ own book 
about their important place in the 
war pattern. (Grades 2-3) 


FRUITS OF THE EARTH 
By Jannette May Lucas 
Illustrated by Helene Carter 
A colorful, romantic panorama of 
the origin, travels, adaptation and 
development of many of our every- 
day fruits. (Grade 7) 


All books may be ordered 
through the Virginia State 
Board of Education. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Sales Agent for 


Frederick A. Stokes Books 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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NEW 
/ TEXTBOOKS 
<=] | NO OTHER 


Ca 


COMMEN TS 
ON 


the Toot 


Edited by ELLINOR PRESTON 


Mathematics 
SCHORLING, RALEIGH: SMITH, 
ROLLAND R.; AND CLARK, 
JOHN R. First Year Algebra. 
Yonkers: World Book Company. 


($1.56 list.) 


To quote from the authors’ preface, 
‘The present emergency does not demand 
a change in our philosophy of the teach- 
ing of Mathematics especially in the early 
years of high school, although it does re- 
juire a change in the emphasis of certain 
topics and the inclusion of material ap- 
plicable to the needs of the armed forces. 
[he best possible training in Algebra for 
later courses, whether it be further math- 
ematics Or science or specialized courses in 
aeronautics, electricity, radio, internal com- 
bustion engineering, is Algebra taught with 
due regard to its fundamental ideas and 
meanings and adequate consideration for 
This book is de- 
Among 


the mastery of skills.’’ 


signed to fulfill this promise. 


ther features is the timely inclusion of 


practical applications including aeronautics 
problems and illustrative material. Stresses 


\lgebra in its practical usefulness in the 


| 


present technical age 
Growing Up With Arithmetic, Book IV. 
Wichita: McCormick-Mathers Pub- 
lishing Company. ($.36 list.) 
This book meets the child’s immediate 
personal need for numbers and lays a 
undation for his continued study in 


Arithmetic The problems are stated in a 
carefully controlled vocabulary easily un- 
jerstood and within the experience of the 
hild. 


ngful situations and practice exercises are 


New work is presented in mean- 


given for complete mastery of the subject. 
[he price includes a set of achievement 
tests for each book 


Reading 
BOND, GUY L. AND BOND, EVA. 
Teaching the Child to Read. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
($3.00 list.) 


This is a brief outline of a program 
of teaching reading which 
ictually put into operation and which will 
uid in making the teaching of reading 
more effective. Numerous and complex 
problems involved in teaching the child 
to read are discussed and helpful sugges- 
tions for solving these problems are given. 
All the suggestions are based upon re- 
experience of the 


teachers can 


search and classroom 
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authors and other students of the methods 
of teaching reading. 
clear and interesting in style, this book 
should prove profitable to all teachers of 
reading. 


Practical in content, 





PALENSKE, BESS TORIAN. The 
Charm String; a social studies reader. 
Edited by Howard E. Wilson. New 
York: American Book Company. 

These stories of American history loose- 
ly strung together by the device of having 

a grandmother tell her ten-year-old grand- 

daughter the stories of the buttons and 

other souvenirs on her “‘Charm String” 
are not the usual ones about the people 
concerned. In fact, the 
usually trivial or characteristic of the fa- 
miliar personage, and tend to make the 
great seem much more human. The book 
does not claim to be wholly authentic as 


incidents are 


























MOVES BY GREYHOUND 


... 132 Million Passengers in One Year... 
the Fighting, Working Manpower of America! 


@ It will amaze many to learn that 
Greyhound and other bus lines now 
carry more than half of all intercity 
passengers between cities, towns, mili- 
tary centers, farm and factory areas. 
Buses do this immensely important 
job on less than 3 per cent of the motor 
fuel used by all commercial vehicles! 


Greyhound, doing the largest single 
share of this war job, has seen its pas- 
sengers change, almost overnight, to 


GREYHOU 


war plant workers, men and women 
in uniform, farm help—and all the 
others whose trips are so necessary 
to back our fighting men in far lands. 


To provide extra space on buses for 
men and women in the service, 
Greyhound is urging civilians to take 
only necessary trips, to avoid travel 
on holidays and week-ends, to take 
less baggage—to buy more War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 















ND 











a 


fact and fiction have been interwoven so 
that it is difficult to distinguish between 
them; however, effort has been made to 
check the accuracy of the historical facts 
given. Children of the middle grades 
should enjoy reading the book and should 
learn some history at the same time. 


Spanish 
WICKHAM, FLETCHER RYAN; 
CAMPA, ARTHUR L.; AND 
SANCHEZ, GEORGE I. Practical 
Handbook of Spanish Commercial 
Correspondence. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. ($1.48 list.) 





This handbook of 124 pages, intended 
for use in courses in high school com- 
mercial departments, has been planned for 
those students who already have a work- 
able knowledge of Spanish. The book 
has several important features, viz; all 
the sixty letters offered as models have 
actually been used in Spanish correspond- 
ence and have not been merely made up 
for study purposes; all forms of com- 
mercial correspondence are represented by 
at least one model letter; reference ma- 
terial on commercial terms is given in both 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish 
groupings; and pertinent exercises follow 

















MATHEMATICS FOR VICTORY 


By Virait S. Matiory, Professor of Mathematics and Instructor in the 
College High School, State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. Also 


Member of the Committee on Pre-Induction Courses in Mathematics. 


MATHEMATICS FOR VICTORY fulfills all require- 
ments of the report of the Committee on Pre-Induction 
Courses in Mathematics, appointed by The United States 
Office of Education in December 1942. 


The information and skills taught in MATHEMATICS 
FOR VICTORY serve permanent and useful purposes 
for peace-time pursuits, as well as meeting the demands 
for training for the war effort. 


Some of the topics presented in this book are 


(1) Arithmetic Review, (2) Scale Drawings, (3) Blue 
Print Reading, (4) Trigonometry War Applications, 
(5) Vector Problems, including problems in Aviation and 
Navigation, and (6) Problems on Stress and Strains. 


The above are but a few of the topics presented which 
serve for a thorough course in this field. 


A useful protractor and practice slide rule scale are in- 
cluded with each book ordered. 


Also by the same author is AN ARITHMETIC 
REFRESHER for High Schools. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street 


: Chicago 16, MIlinois 
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each chapter. 


CABAT, LOUIS AND FANNING, 
GEORGE, JR. A New Approach 
to Spanish, First Year. New York: 
American Book Company. 


This is the first book of a new series 
designed to offer a complete and well- 
integrated two-year high school course. 
It may be used in junior high schools or 
junior colleges by increasing or curtailing 
the length of time devoted to each unit 
of work. The primary aim of the series 
is to develop simultaneously sound gram- 
matical knowledge, effective reading pow- 
er, and rich cultural background. The 
importance of Spanish as a means of im 
plementing the Pan-American movement 
has constantly been kept in mind, and to 
this end the reading material and cultural 
sections have been selected with a view 
toward making ‘“‘good neighbors’’ in the 
true sense of the word. The guiding prin- 
ciple followed by the authors in the gram- 
matical portion of the text was that of 
single emphasis—the presentation of only 
one major topic in each lesson. Reading 
selections appear in connection with the 
grammar lessons and are designed not only 
to illustrate the new grammatical points 
but also to provide useful material on a 
variety of everyday topics and real situa- 
tions. The cultural interludes in English 
summarize the salient features of Spanish 
and Latin-American civilization. Several 
well-known Latin-American folk songs 
have been included for atmosphere. 


GRISMER, RAYMOND L. AND 
ARROYO, CESAR I. Buenos 
Amigos, Buenos Vecinos. New York: 
American Book Company. 

This is a Spanish reader designed for 
use after a few weeks of the study of 
Spanish. To aid the beginning student 
the present tense is used almost exclusively 
and a vocabulary is placed at the end of 
each lesson. The purpose of the content 
of the book is to introduce Mexico to 
those students who have not already had 
the pleasure of travelling there and to 
present to those who have had this ex- 
perience familiar pictures of daily life 
among our neighbors to the south. 


Miscellaneous 
PRYOR, HELEN BRENTON. As the 
Child Grows. New York: Silver 
Burdett Company. 

This volume should interest teachers 
and parents because it gives many prac- 
tical suggestions for handling the prob- 
lems peculiar to the child at each stage of 
his development. The sciences of anatomy, 
psychology and immunology have each 
contributed their specialties to the picture 
of the growing child, and this book en- 
deavors to develop the scientific bases of 
individual differences in children in a lan- 


guage which the layman can understand. 
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OFFICERS 
R. BLL FLeeT. .... President 
JOHN R. SHARP.... . Vice-President 
W. T. PATE Vice-President 
P. 1. ORDO. . 20. Secretary 


The reorganization and expansion of this sixty-year-old company will enable us to extend and improve our services to 
the school public through the publication and distribution of textbooks, workbooks, and téaching materials of distinction. 
We look forward with confidence to a long and successful future of service to the schools of Virginia and the nation. 





Workbooks—an expanding list including HAPPY HOUR WORKBOOKS, MODERN ENGLISH HAND- 





and Treasurer 


We are pleased te announce the completion of the reorganization of 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DIRECTORS 
W. B. JOHNSON 
ERNEST C. MEAD 


JOHN R. SHARP... .West Point, Va. 
JACK SHARP ....West Point, Va. 
R. HILL FLEET Richmond, Va. 


Our Complete Program 


Reading—HAPPY HOUR READERS, Pre-Primer-Sixth Reader. 
Language Arts—LANGUAGE JOURNEYS, Grades Three-Eight. 


BOOKS, and the Social Studies Workbook, LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW. 


Mathematics (so vital to the war program)—texts in ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, and TRIGONOMETRY. 


Supplementary texts in many fields. 


Write for our complete Price List ‘*V”’ 
combination values in Professional, 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY Z | 


Many of these books are on the Optional-Basal List in Virginia. 


Watch for announcements of new publications! 
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New York, N. Y. 
Richmond, Va. 


and for our “‘Bargain Lists” of unusual 
Library, and Supplementary books. 


RICHMOND 12, VA. Phone 3-5357 














MILLIONS IN OSE DAILY . . .105 Titles 


Webster Workbooks and Seatwork Books 


Experts have planned these books in a way that appeals to children and 
makes them eager to learn. The books are based on the subject, teach the 
fundamentals, and are not restricted to any particular text. Simplify lesson 
planning and make your work easier by using Webster workbooks and seat- 
work material. The low prices will surprise you — prices cheaper than tablet 
paper. If these books listed do not meet your need, there are many more on 


all subjects for all grades from which you can choose. 


READING 


Pre-Primer Seatwork....24c 
Primer Seatwork....... 24c 
First Reader Seatwork.. .28c 
Second Reader Seatwork 28¢ 
Each 64 to 96 pages, 8 x 11. 


Attractive, interesting seatwork for 
use with any basic readers. 


ARITHMETIC 


My Arithmetic Tablet — 
Grades 1 through 8... .24c 


Each 128 pages, 8 x 11. 


Modern, 
stepped-up grade placement. Rich 


An independent series. 


practice and testing program. 


LANGUAGE 
Sharp's Useful Language 
— Grades 3 through 6..14c 
Each 96 pages, 6 x 9. 


Sharp’s Useful Language 
Grades 7 and 8.....20c 
Each 128 pages, 6 x 9. For use with 
any texts in grades 3 to 8. Test- 
Teach-Test Method and complete 
diagnostic and achievement testing. 


HEALTH 
Safety Sam, 
Grades | and 2..... 24c 
My Health and Safety 
COED Bs cvscedcces 28c 
Better Health and Safety 
Grades 4 and 5..... 24c 


Just Me, 
Grades 6 through 8. .28c 


Sead For Pree Cataleg Each book is guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money will be refunded. Each 


book is sold at a price children can afford to pay. Send mailing price for copies or write for information. All prices postpaid. 








WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY « 1808 Washington Avenue « St. Louis 3, Mo. 


for OCTOBER, 1943 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
MARGARET DICKINSON, Librarian 
James Monroe High School 
Fredericksburg 


Grades 1-3 

Ambrose Kangaroo—ELIZABETH MAC- 
INTYRE (Author-Illustrator) 
Scribner, 1942. $1.13* 

A delightful story, with beautiful illus- 
trations, about a small kangaroo from Aus- 
tralia; and when the last page is reached 
the story starts all over again, with 
Ambrose as lively as ever. 


Little Stray Dog—MEINDERT DE JONG. 
Illustrated by EDWARD SHENTON. 
Harper, 1943. $1.13* 

The appealing story of a small dog, 
who disturbs the grown-ups by tipping 
over garbage cans, and of small Ronnie, 
who loves the lonely puppy. A dear old 
lady comes to the rescue after the dog is 
taken to the pound. Black and white 
illustrations. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT $(// 







Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


Don't Frighten the Lion. MARGARET 
WISE BROWN. Illustrated by H. A. 
REY. Harper, 1942. $1.13* 

“If only the little dog looked like a 
child,’ said the Keeper. So the little 
dog’s master dressed her as a child, and 
back to the Zoo they went. The little 
dog was delighted with the animals until 
she met the monkeys. A paper doll dog, 
designed by H. A. Rey, is included in the 
book. 


Grades 4-7 
The Gremlins. FLIGHT LIEUTENANT 
ROALD DAHL. (From the Walt 
Disney Production.) Random House, 
1943. $.75 
Walt Disney has found the “‘real’’ in- 
side story of the little people about whom 
so many stories are being told by the 





will say— 


body. 


ATTENTION, PLEASE 


When the Long Distance circuit you 
want is crowded with calls, the operator 


“Please limit your call to 5 minutes. 
Others are waiting.” 


This is a good idea for everybody— 
and it means better service for every- 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 
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R. A. F. The Gremlins started bothering 
pilots out of revenge when their homes 
in the trees were destroyed by the men 
who built airplans. Each tiny gremlin has 
his own duty and goes about it faith- 
fully—-whether for good or evil. 

Children of North Africa. LOUISE A. 
STINETORF. Illustrated by FRANK 
DoBIAS. Junior Literary Guild, 
1943. $1.50* 

Unusual stories of boys and girls 
whom the author knew when she lived 
in North Africa before World War II. 
Cletis, the sponge fisher; Nasir, the camel 
boy; and Tippu Tib, who hunted white 
orchids, are fascinating natives, while 
Helen, ‘“‘Miss Tower of Babel’’, was an 
English girl whose story is delightful. 
These stories are of interest in view of 
the war in Africa. 

Mischief In Fez. ELEANOR HOFFMAN. 
Illustrated by FRITZ EICHENBERG. 
Junior Literary Guild, 1943. 
$1.50* 

A tale of the mischief and magic of 
the djinns in Fez, a city of Morocco. 
Mousa, and his little desert fox, Baba, 
solve the riddle of the mysterious trouble, 
which Mousa felt was caused by his wicked 
stepmother and her gazelle. A book that 
is delightfully different. 


High School 

Thunderhead. MARY O'HARA. Lippin- 
cott, cl943. $2.06* 

Again the McLaughlins and the horses 
of Goose Bar Ranch, loved by readers of 
My Friend Flicka, appear in a dramatic 
novel Now the boys are adolescents, 
with their problems; now Rob and Nell 
are struggling with misunderstanding and 
growing financial difficulties. Thunder- 
head, Flicka’s fiery self-willed colt, thun- 
ders through the story and teaches his 
young master, Ken, to “‘take life straight.” 
War Planes of All Nations. WILLIAM 

WINTER. Crowell, 1943. $2.25* 

Authoritative and accurate data con- 
cerning the speed, horsepower, armament, 
weight, and load of the war planes of all 
the world. The excellent photographs 
and the drawings add to this book of facts, 
which is made more interesting by the 
rare information about many of the well- 
known planes. 

Come In. ROBERT FROST. Selected with 
commentary by Louis Untermeyer. 
Illustrated by JOHN O'HARA 
COSGRAVE. Holt, 1943. $1.88* 

Untermeyer’s commentary is an addi- 
tion to these beautiful poems, selected 
from all seven of the volumes by Robert 
Frost, our greatest living poet. The 
beauty and strength of the New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont countrysides, which 
were captured in the poems, have been en- 
hanced with the colored illustrations by 
Cosgrave. 





*Net delivered price to Virginia public 
schools. 
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THIS YEAR “/ocr THIS 
Laud of Komauce 


BY MOTION PICTURE 


Greatly reduced travel facilities make it necessary 
now for many to forego their desire to travel in Old 
Virginia. But despite this handicap, you can still 
see Virginia — by motion picture. Many films on 
this land of romance are at your disposal, absolutely 
free, except for the cost of shipping . . . and as many 


films as can be used at one time may be borrowed. 


Write for FREE Pictorial Booklet. Address: 
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The Following Pictures 


are Available 





Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford the Home of the Lees; 
Old Deminion State; George Wash- 
ington’s Virginia; Luray Caverns 
and Shenandoah National Park; 
The Power Behind The Nation; 
Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Naz*ural 
Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed 
information concerning these films 


will be supplied upon request. 





VIRGINIA Gouservation Commission 


DIVISION OF PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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“I do my banking 
from home... By Mail!’ 


7 HESE DAYS I simply haven’t the time or gasoline to get down 


















town often. So I handle business affairs right from home: I pay 
my bills by check .. . and bank by mail.” 
* * * * * 


You too can save time, tires, and gasoline with a checking account, 
plus the special “BANK BY MAIL” service of this state-wide bank. 


No Minimum Balance 
You can open a “Popular” Checking Account with as little as $5, and 
carry as small a balance as you wish. The only cost is $1 for a book of 
15 blank checks, which you can use over any period of time you please. 
Or, if you prefer, you can of course use the “Standard” Checking Account 


om a monthly service charge analysis basis. 


Safe * Convenient 


The special “BANK BY MAIL” service at The Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia includes a patented envelope which contains both deposit slip 





and a receipt to be returned to you by the bank. The safety and conve- a es ee = 
nience of making deposits by mail has been proven by hundreds of THESE BANKING SERVICES CAN BE 
thousands of transactions handled over a period of years by this method. YOURS... BY MAIL: 


Serving 100,000 Accounts CHECKING ACCOUNTS: : 
Standard * “Popular” * Business 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia ranks first among all banks in the SAVINGS ACCOUNTS: 
state in number of accounts being served. It is the bank to which more Passbook * Certificates of Deposit 
than 100,000 Virginia men and women look for down-to-earth help LOANS: 


Single Name + Husband and Wife 
Co-maker (Endorser) * Creditors’ 
get to the bank in person, open an account by mail. Bank by mail. Pay Endorsement * Business (Secured or 
Unsecured) * Home Modernization 
Mortgage * Collateral 


SALES FINANCING: 


Tue Morris Pian Bank or VircINIA Aomobies * Ttucks and Trails 


with their wartime financial affairs. So if you find it inconvenient to 


by check. Save time, tires, and gasoline. We'd like to serve you. 


RESOURCES $30,000,000 . SERVING 100,000 ACCOUNTS other kind of household or business 
i t° Fi d Casualty I - 
RICHMOND 800 East Main St. (Dial 3-841) ae a 
PETERSBURG 144 North Sycamore St. (Dial 3830) 
NEWPORT NEWS 2612 Washington Ave. (Dial 3-1644) me og + Conde Mies 
ROANOKE Campbell Ave. & Ist St. (Dial 3-1521) Cottas bait dticeens and tie 
NORFOLK 242 Main St. (Dial 4-4333) 


A, St a-TR - Wide —&> SAVING S BAN K 








THE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 
I may be interested in the following banking services by mail: 
C0 CHECKING ACCOUNT 1 LOAN 

CO SAVINGS ACCOUNT Oo 


Please send complete information on the services checked and a copy 
of your “HOW TO BANK BY MAIL” folder. 





Name 


Address. 

















seeseccessesecess MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 











